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METHODIST REVIEW. 


rA TYT Mm 
FAL UARY, 


Arr. L—EXPRESSION. 


les of expression probably that by words is least 
and reliable. Since this statement is mad by a 
| user of words it is, to say the least, a rather 
confession. It is me: to be. But mark how 
mselves borrow their significance from other modes 

ession. When we wish to be graphically expressive 
things for words or comparison. A man said to 
me on the broad Pacific to-day, “This boat leaks like 
basket.” We say, a willowy form, rugged as an oak, “Stone 
wall” Jackson, Cromwell’s Ironsides, and in the days of 
wooden ships “Old Lronsides” expressed the invulnerability 
of the ship Constitution as only words of borrowed and rein 
foreed significance could. 

How words have to be helped: by arrangement—“Up the 
high hill he heaves the huge round stone ;”” by rhythm, like 
the beat of waves on the shore, or the hoof beats of a war 
horse as he shakes the plain ; by pleasing cadences that rise 
for action and fall for repose; by artistic allusions; by con- 
densations and essences and elixirs, an acre of roses in a drop 
of attar from a slender Balkan vial; by ineffable suggestion, 
like the liquid dew of manly vouth or the budding beautv of 
girlhood ; and by provoking the play of the reader’s imagina- 
tion, setting him on fire to think and feel what is not ex 
pressed. After combining all these accessories let the per 
fume of flowers breathe or the wrath of a tempest roar 
through them, and you have far more than words; you have 
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poetry which is literally a creation; not itself, but a creation 
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in the mind of the reader fair as a dream, magnificent as 
the singing stars in a Syrian night. But the indefiniteness 
of the meaning ol words cannot be expressed in words. There 
is the classic « xample of him who tried to leave in his will a 
provision that there should be erected to him a golden status 
brandishing a spear. The heirs insisted that the expensive 
adjective be applied to the spear only, that it be a statue 
holding a golden spear, while the lawyers as they received 
their fees for the long litigation insisted that a gilded spear 
would meet all requirements of the words; but when they 
got through there was not enough of the estate left to provide 
even that. What exhaustive wars have been waged to en- 
force ex-parte meanings of differently interpreted treaties ! 
When the realm of philosophy comes to be considered— 
the fogs, shoals, quicksands encountered—the embarrass- 
ment of uncertain charts over inextricable quagmires is more 
troublesome than the attempted understanding of treaties. 
Hegel is said to have had sixteen loving pupils, every one of 
whom understood his teaching differently, and the interpre- 
tation of every pupil would have been repudiated by the 
teacher. Where the brightest sunlight and clearest head- 
lands are to be expected, where mind seeks to know itself and 
express its knowledge most clearly, the Cimmerian darkness 
is dens« st, the lighthouses f¢ wi st—and those still lighted by 
old whale-oil lamps. Beeause of the uncertainties of lan- 
guage one of the three great professions of the world is de- 
voted to its interpretation. Attempting to be clear, a legal 
instrument, for example, a deed, is one of the most involved, 
complicated, tangled, intricate bits imaginable of meander- 
ing through unexplainable old English. The world was 
lately told that a most eminent lawyer in New York had so 
made his own will that the objects desired by him eould not 
be attained. Words may even convey a meaning exactly 
contrary to what is designed by the speaker: “Methinks the 
lady doth protest too much.” George Eliot says, “Our words 
have wings, but fly not where we would.” Samuel Johnson 


said, “Words are the daughters of earth, and things are the 
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sons of heaven;” Dr. Madden, trying to quote him, said, 
“Words are men’s daught rs, but God’s sons are things.”” So 
Christ quoting from the Old Testament nearly always was 
regardless of words, or designedly varied them to more vivid- 
ly give the sense. It may glimmer in upon one’s thought 
that God’s words are detinite and full of highest meaning. 
True. But his words are creative acts. If he did say in 
Hebrew, millennia before Hebrew was vocalized, “Let there 
be light,” it was expressive of a creative act that infinite light 
revealed. When God would tell Abraham of the multitude 
of his seed he did not utter words about incomprehensible 
trillions; he showed him the stars of the sky and the sands 
of the shore. Christ’s words are precious beyond expres- 
sion because they have his life for a background and inter- 
pretation. They would be worthless else. Actions speak 
louder than words. 

How different are wordless modes of expression! <A two- 
hours-old chicken never mistakes the mother hen’s call to food, 
or to brooding, or the intimation of a hawk. No man mis- 
takes the meaning of a mad bull or the suggestions of the 
watchdog. The cat couchant, creeping, silent, in act to 
spring, has a very different expression from that same ani- 
mal purring, bunched up, butting against one’s legs, evident- 
ly having just eaten the canary. A serpent does not talk— 
not nowadays—but it is death to a bird that sees his sinuous 
movements and catches the fascinating glitter of his eye. So 
man when he wants to be most significant is silent. How 
utterly inappropriate seem those long orations of Homer’s 
heroes just previous to personal combat! Everybody knows 
that they were not uttered. If they had been there would 
have been no fight; night would have come. Homer had 
certain facts to relate, as the ground of hostilities, so he put 
them into the mouths of his warriors; but one flash of a fal- 
chion or a spear point standing a handbreadth out behind a 
pierced neck is far more significant. When a woman is 
deeply indignant she does not talk; speéch cannot express 
it. She looks with steady glare beyond the object of her 
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ing were there, and is still; a mouse would 
Ss10n. A sudden horror never finds ( 


here may be a scream, but if the horror 
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find later that the word “to” is meaningless. 
nfamously lied about the girl in Browning’s 


what did she answer ? 


I What answered I? As I live 

I ver fancied such a thing 
As answer possible to give. 

What says the body when they spring 
Some monster torture-engine’s whole 


Strength on it? No more says the soul, 


had talked philosophy glibly enough, and 


ered pertly enough, but when God appeared 


have I spoken; but I will not answer: 
| will proceed no further.” That old dought) 
ior. Standish, made no verbal answer to th 
fieant svmbol of bow and arrows. But | 
ke’s skin full to the jaws with powder and 


the messenver, who sri al | out into th 


understood answer. It meant trailing t! 
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Indian, under the grass, deadly bite, sudden, unexpected, 
quick as lightning, terrifying as thunder, death, and ex- 
termination. 

So the most significant act in the universe was done in 
silence: “He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his 
mouth.” Little Pilate could understand speech, but could 
not comprehend silence. That tenderest memorial in the 
compass of human thought is not a material monument, it is 
not a speech to be read or a poem to be recited, but a silent 
memorial possible to be celebrated anywhere that men have a 
crumb of bread or a drop of drink. It commemorates a love 
that could not be expressed in words, in breath that dies, but 
is only expressible by a life that serves and a death that 
saves. In the final full expression of the outcome of the 
universe as recorded in the Apocalypse, of the toils of men 
and the works and groanings of the Holy Ghost which can 
not be worded, note the almost entire lack of words except 
for the enlightenment of John, not yet out of the flesh, and 
observe the mode of expression is symbol, panorama, pos- 
tures, splendors. The fact that there is such a word as 
UNS pe akable testifies to the poverty of language. There are 
dreams in whose magnificence we are perfectly at home, but 
words fail us to clothe and declare their splendors. Men’s 
words are for men’s thoughts, and of course the thoughts and 
feelings of God, whole heavens higher, are inexpressible in 
men’s words. Hence such expressions as unspeakable gift, 
unspeakable words, joy unspeakable and full of glory, and 
unsearchable riches, abound in the intense conceptions of the 
Scriptures. 

Since words are inefficient and uncertain, and by them the 
half of the soul’s best visions and feelings can never be told, 
what means of expression have we! Symbols, gesture, 
posture, facial expression, hair on end like a “fretful poreu- 


’ the repelling palm, the beckoning finger, the devo- 


pine,’ 
tional attitude, the putting forth of the finger scornfully, 


pallor, when from the coward lips the color flies, glowing 
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cheek and eyes, etc., ete., are all significant and comprehensi- 
ble. The lover does not wait for the delayed vocable “Yes.” 
The discovered burglar does not wait for a feeble “Get out” 
when the pointed finger or pistol is more significant. In the 
great famine in Ireland an almsgiver said to a man who 
was reaching out his palm, “If you wish any food why do 
you not ask for it?’ “Am I not asking for it with my flutter- 
ing rags, my hardly covered bones, my pinched face, my 
hollow eyes, and every fiber of my dying body?’ In poverty 
of words men have everywhere adopted more expressive sym- 
bols. Among the savages we find the significant lazy pipe of 
peace and the buried hatchet. Historic events are wonder- 
fully set forth by the passover, Aaron’s budded rod, the pot 
of manna, and the Lord’s Supper. All art is full of symbols; 
there is no room for words, so we have the ark, palm branch, 
Jonah, dove, anchor, the three in the furnace, brazen serpent, 
fish, scallop shell, wreath, crown, skull, crossbones, wings, 
aureole, scepter, triangles, Alpha and Omega, scythe; emble- 
matic colors—white, red, blue, scarlet, purple, green ; flowers 
—roses, the amaranthine crown (1 Pet. v, 4); the flag, the 
cross—these and a hundred more appear in various forms of 
art in all ages and lands. He who knows not their meaning 
walks among the priceless treasures of art as a blind man 
amid the glories of spring or a deaf man when the “Hallelu- 
jah Chorus” is being rendered. 

The expressiveness of posture is the whole basis of sculp- 
ture. Helen Keller, the blind girl, obtained permission to 
touch some statuary in the Italian Department of the Colum- 
bian Exposition. Running her hand down the back of a 
small statue, she said, “Ah, that signifies grief, melancholy.” 
[t was true. Expression by sculpture deals with form only, 
lacking color, while painting deals with color only, lacking 
form. The advantage of posturing by living beings is that it 
has not only both color and form, but most rapid and delicate 
movement. Uttered words are but a small part of eloquence. 


Let them be uttered by a phonograph or even a megaphone, 
| eray 


eel 


and they are powerless. A deaf man in a crowd was cheer- 
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ing the speaker vociferously. Said one, “Can you hear ?”’ 
“No; but doesn’t he do the motions splendidly?” The old 
Greeks used to have one to read and another to express the 
meaning by gestures and postures. A girl is now intoxi- 
eating Paris in slight but becoming robes by giving Greek 
postures to words recited by another. The poetry of motion 
has exemplification in cloud shadows, on waving grain, a 
sailing boat or bird, a strenuous horse in a race, but it no- 
where has such exemplification as in a human form portray- 
ing thought and emotion. Surely anyone who has seen 
“Nearer, my God, to thee” recited by dumb people has gotten 
a more vivid idea of its meaning than words ever gave him. 
No one who has felt the meaning of the Laocodn, Moses, 
Apollo Belvidere, Venus de Milo, the Winged Victory of 
Samothrace, Perseus, Ariadne, Mercury on Boreas, the frieze 
of the Parthenon, or Thorwaldsen’s Christ would attempt 
a description of them in words. Architecture is a larger 
sculpture. The Cathedral of Milan is a proper marble 
mountain for the display of six thousand statues. The hu- 
man heroes, saints, martyrs, the ascending and descending 
angels, the merciful Mary and the divine Christ change the 
mountain of marble to a mountain of thought more sublime 
than the visible Monte Rosa, “hung in air,” as Tennyson 
says. General Grant said the tomb of Eyeashu in Japan is 
the most appropriate mortuary memorial on earth. It is a 
distinct mountain, cut into roads and adorned with temples 
and statues. So the Greeks crowned the Acropolis with the 
Parthenon and the statue of Minerva for incentives to wor- 
ship. They took a mountain for base and put on thoughts to 
fit it. Sometime the whole world shall be so taken, and be 
covered with the knowledge of God as the waters of this vast 
Pacific, whose crested billows break into pearly spray in my 
sight and roll the diapason of nature’s praise to God as I 
write, cover the sea. Cathedrals are “frozen music,” action 
arrested to make its meaning permanent, thought embodied 
in Cupid or Jove; creation repeated, but not alive and pro- 
gressive as God’s is. A word is easily spoken and dies in 
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the mobile air; a cathedral is thought and emotion wrought 
out for expression for centuries and durable for millenniums. 

Painting is a kindred mode of wordless expression. It 
embalms a transient emotion, fixes a second’s rapture, per 
petuates an heroic act, brings the sublimities of past ages 
into a present moment. One cannot describe in words the 
difference in pose of a new recruit and of a six-weeks-drilled 
soldier, or the difference between the pose ot Ely: 1as just 
blinded, seeking some one to lead him, and one born blind: 
but it can be painted. Gesture and posture have a thousand 
significances. Leonardo da Vinci recommends (chapter xv) 
that painters study the gestures of mutes, because, not be ing 
hampered or helped out by words, they will express them- 
selves more accurately by motions. Thus bodies become ex 
pressions of soul states. They express soul states even in 
defiance of the soul itself. Pallor and ruddy blushing are 
not dependent on the will; gestures and movements are too 
instantaneous to be dictated by the will, but they indicate 
the real state of mind. These the true painter catches in- 
stinctively. Guido wished to paint a realistic picture of the 
Crucifixion ; so he fastened a slave to a cross. It was all right 
so far as strained muscles and contorted postures were con- 
cerned, but, like Parrhasius, he wished to paint a dying face. 
He seized a knife and plunged it into the model’s heart and 
painted the darkening shadows as they fell when the soul went 
out. I made a pilgrimage to see that picture in Bologna. 
The painter was instinctively more realistic than he desired. 
Instead of a divine face, full of the unspeakable love that 
could say of his murderers, “Father, forgive them,” it was 
the face of a scared slave made worse by a horrid sense of 
murder in the painter. 

Who that has seen any of the world’s great paintings, 
Rubens’s Descent from the Cross, Raphael’s Transfiguration 
or Sistine Madonna, Murillo’s Assumption, Da Vinci’s Mona 
Lisa, or a hundred others, would attempt a description in 


words? Painting must be a lofty art of expression, or it 


would not be so cultivated and its products so preserved in 
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all ages. Think of the numberless museums with thousands 
of acres of canvas, even scraps rescued from the artists’ waste 
heaps, treasured as Ceres treasured the flower Proserpina 
dropped in her rapture. Think of the price paid for the 
little Angelus, one hundred and sixty thousand dollars, a 
price that would buy a whole city library, and see the value 
of painting as a means of expression. A writer is tied up 
to so many words, of exact shape, length, and rigidity, print- 
ed, a million in a minute, by a machine. The painter has 
all shapes, shades, and symbols at his command, and puts his 
own individual idiosyncrasies into his work till you can tell 
the picture of a painter you really know as far as you can 
see it. A barometer is sensitive to air pressure, a sensitized 
plate to stars the telescope cannot otherwise reveal, a jealous 
mind to trifles light as air; but painting is sensitive to and 
expressive of the influence of the age in which it is made. 
Take, for example, the Christ face in art. It is perfectly 
clear that art has followed the thought and feeling of each 
varying age in its representations of the face of the Christ. 
In the hard conditions of the early persecuted Christians it 
showed the face of the Crucified One. The nails, spear, 
crown of thorns, and the cross were the accessories. He that 
endured the shame, spitting, smiting in the face, and death 
must be their exemplar. Driven into the catacombs for 
worship, and not knowing but that their coming out meant 
death, they set before their eyes Him who endured such con- 
tradiction of sinners for their sake. When persecution had 


passed, and Christian feeling dominated the realm of art, the 


brush of a Raphael or a Correggio set forth the divine beauty 
of his holiness. And this age of iron and strength shows a 
stronger face than any of its predecessors. In Holman 
Hunt’s picture of the youthful Christ among the doctors his 
face is stronger than those of the aged doctors that are evi- 
dently yielding to him; what will it be in his manhood, with 
Pharisees and money changers withering and fleeing before 
it? This age can appreciate the majesty of the form that 
stills the storm and awes the mob at Nazareth or the soldiers 
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in Gethsemane; the next age will show the infinite tenderness 
of the Christ at work, with the cured sick, the forgiven 
Magdalenes, and the healing touch for accessories. All 
these characteristics go into a bit of canvas according to the 
perception and feeling of a thousand different artists. 

It is the province of art to represent things not merely as 
they are, but as they should be. The idealized head of 
Napoleon or Josephine is very different from the reality. 
A landscape of Claude Lorrain is not a landscape of France, 
but of the mind. The painter is supposed to draw in his 
figures with charcoal, but by the inspiration of his genius it 
becomes a radiant diamond. Yet such is the perversity of 
material that when the sculptor tries to represent in stone 
the surprised joy of Eve at first finding herself alive he 
feels that the result from his hand is more like Caliban than 
like divine perfection from the hand of God. Expression 
even by art cannot reach what man can think and feel. 

But there is music. Words scarcely avail to talk about it. 
It is like translating the soft Italian lispings of a mother’s 
cooings to her babe into the cacophony of an angry Russian 
peasant. The highest music has no words. They would 
hamper it. When John heard at length the voice of the 
Beloved in heaven it was as the sound of these many waters 
that roar at my feet. It was too much for mortal man to 
bear. He fell at his feet as dead. Then old familiar words 
were uttered, infinity let down into finiteness, and he re- 
vived. I have just spoken to nine thousand people in San 
Francisco. They endured it. Then came four ladies play- 
ing harmonized cornets ; there were no words, but the people 
went wild. They encored and encored; they could not get 
enough. What an impertinence it would be to thrust words 
into the “Seventh Symphony”! I have heard fifteen hun- 
dred voices rendering Gounod’s “Redemption,” “The 
heavens are telling the glory of God,” the “Hallelujah 
Chorus,” ete., but vocalization added nothing. The voices 


were an adjunct to organ and cymbals and harpers harping 


with their harps. It was a precious imagination of Pythag- 
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oras that nature was set to music. It was a more precious 
utterance of reality by God to Job that the morning stars 
sang together; a revelation that mathematical science has 
since confirmed. Angels, sun, moon, stars of light, heaven 
of heavens, waters above them, fire, hail, snow and vapors, 
stormy wind, mountains and hills, beasts and all cattle, 
creeping things and birds of wing, young men and maidens, 
are all one great chorus and orchestra to praise the Lord. 


The harp at nature’s advent strung 
Has never ceased to play ; 
The song the stars of morning sung 


Has never died away. 


Blessed is he who has ears to hear. 

Nature is expressive. Into the metaphysical question 
whether there can be thought without organs and means of 
embodied expression we do not enter; there is embodied ex- 
pression. Words are its faint and far reverberation, an 
echo indistinct. What does it express? How can we tell 
it? How represent with pitch pipe a mighty organ inspired 
by a Mozart? Nevertheless, to the pipings: 

Nature expresses power. Our standards of horse power 
are not alphabets, are only units to infinities. Mind has no 
measures for this might. Lift your eyes from a train a 
quarter of a mile long launched like a huge javelin, the head 
glowing like a meteor cleaving the air, from moving bridges 
on the Atlantic that, spite of storm, arrive with the punctu- 
ality of planets, to the circling worlds and suns. For that 
power we have no unit of measurement. Come to smaller 
matters on the lesser worlds. There are perpetual mights 
smiting every rod of old ocean’s shores; in the wide and deep 
miles of air; in every Niagara and Shoshone falls; in all the 
millions of tons of water brought back from the sea over the 
mountains to keep the Mississippis and Amazons ever flow- 
ing; in the uplifting of grass and sequoias; in electricity 
and the swift-journeying light. There is no human meas- 
urement for any one of them. None of these forces is suffi- 
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in Gethsemane ; the next age will show the infinite tenderness 
of the Christ at work, with the cured sick, the forgiven 
Magdalenes, and the healing touch for accessories. All 
these characteristics go into a bit of canvas according to the 
perception and feeling of a thousand different artists. 

It is the province of art to represent things not merely as 
they are, but as they should be. The idealized head of 
Napoleon or Josephine is very different from the reality. 
A landscape of Claude Lorrain is not a landscape of France, 
but of the mind. The painter is supposed to draw in his 
figures with charcoal, but by the inspiration of his genius it 
becomes a radiant diamond. Yet such is the perversity of 
material that when the sculptor tries to represent in stone 
the surprised joy of Eve at first finding herself alive he 
feels that the result from his hand is more like Caliban than 
like divine perfection from the hand of God. Expression 
even by art cannot reach what man can think and feel. 

But there is music. Words scarcely avail to talk about it. 
It is like translating the soft Italian lispings of a mother’s 
cooings to her babe into the cacophony of an angry Russian 
peasant. The highest music has no words. They would 
hamper it. When John heard at length the voice of the 
Beloved in heaven it was as the sound of these many waters 
that roar at my feet. It was too much for mortal man to 
bear. He fell at his feet as dead. Then old familiar words 
were uttered, infinity let down into finiteness, and he re- 
vived. I have just spoken to nine thousand people in San 
Francisco, They endured it. Then came four ladies play- 
ing harmonized cornets; there were no words, but the people 
get 
enough. What an impertinence it would be to thrust words 
into the “Seventh Symphony”! I have heard fifteen hun- 
dred voices rendering Gounod’s “Redemption,” “The 
heavens are telling the glory of God,” the “Hallelujah 
Chorus,” ete., but vocalization added nothing. The voices 


were an adjunct to organ and cymbals and harpers harping 


went wild. They encored and encored; they could not 


with their harps. It was a precious imagination of Pythag- 
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oras that nature was set to music. It was a more precious 
utterance of reality by God to Job that the morning stars 
sang together; a revelation that mathematical science has 
since confirmed. Angels, sun, moon, stars of light, heaven 
of heavens, waters above them, fire, hail, snow and vapors, 
stormy wind, mountains and hills, beasts and all cattle, 
creeping things and birds of wing, young men and maidens, 
are all one great chorus and orchestra to praise the Lord. 


The harp at nature’s advent strung 
Has never ceased to play; 
The song the stars of morning sung 


Has never died away. 


Blessed is he who has ears to hear. 

Nature is expressive. Into the metaphysical question 
whether there can be thought without organs and means of 
embodied expression we do not enter; there is embodied ex- 
pression. Words are its faint and far reverberation, an 
echo indistinct. What does it express? How can we tell 
it? How represent with pitch pipe a mighty organ inspired 
by a Mozart? Nevertheless, to the pipings: 

Nature expresses power. Our standards of horse power 
are not alphabets, are only units to infinities. Mind has no 
measures for this might. Lift your eyes from a train a 
quarter of a mile long launched like a huge javelin, the head 
glowing like a meteor cleaving the air, from moving bridges 
on the Atlantic that, spite of storm, arrive with the punctu- 
ality of planets, to the circling worlds and suns. For that 
power we have no unit of measurement. Come to smaller 
matters on the lesser worlds. There are perpetual mights 
smiting every rod of old ocean’s shores; in the wide and deep 
miles of air; in every Niagara and Shoshone falls; in all the 
millions of tons of water brought back from the sea over the 
mountains to keep the Mississippis and Amazons ever flow- 
ing; in the uplifting of grass and sequoias; in electricity 
and the swift-journeying light. There is no human meas- 
urement for any one of them. None of these forces is suffi- 
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cient in itself for origin or continuance. There is evolution. 
There must have been equal involution. Whence? The 
deepest of all philosophers tells us that the things that are 
made so clearly evidence God’s eternal power that even the 
heathen are without excuse if they do not see it. But they 


do, everywhere, and they fear it. 


Nature expresses wisdom. In our thousands of years we 
have only traced the most evident outcroppings. Its finer 


phases baffle us, and things we think we know have depths 
our mental plummets have never sounded. Always in ad- 
vance of human perceptions, the Bible writers recognize that 
the things of nature evince wisdom. After a hasty glance 
at the beginnings of nature—the making of light as a gar- 
ment, laying the foundations of the earth, ridging its moun- 
tains, depressing areas for seas, creating and sustaining all 
manner of life—amazed at the manifoldness of the works, 
the psalmist exclaims, “In wisdom hast thou made them 
all.” Rich are the discoveries of it, richer in our brief day 
than in all previous days, but richer far to come. “O, the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God.” 

Nature expresses advance, development. By constant, 
persistent, unresting advance it has gone on from chaos to 
cosmos, from coarse to fine, from low life to highest, and 
gathers through all eons new forces for yet greater advance 
to life yet higher. The order is rock, sand, soil, vegetable 
life, from cryptogamous or flowerless mosses to roses and 
sequoias; animal life from ameeba to fish, bird, man, and 
spirit immortal. There is no exhaustion, but possibilities 
and commensurate powers open new realms with every new 
advance. Nature, as well as Scripture, is prophecy of perfect 
men in a perfect state. 

Nature expresses beauty. This house is full of roses; 
plants that elsewhere nestle lowly here offer themselves to the 
level of the eye and sense of smell. Were these flowers 


themselves the original source of their loveliness, fit symbol 


of the love of human hearts? On the shore I pick up shells, 
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convoluted, crimped, beautified and glorified with color far 
beneath the sea. For whose delight is all this beauty’ Is 
it for mollusks and gastropods that live in the dark, have no 


eyes, could not see inside themselves if they had? No; this 


beauty is to express the beauty of the Maker, who doeth all 
things well. The sun of this morning came across vast 
shining leagues of sea, a rainbow set its signet are of a ring 


of covenant this afternoon, and now the moon is making a 
gleaming pathway fit for angels to journey hitherward upon. 
Was this beauty of sun, rainbow, and moon for and of them- 
selves No; it was that the beauty of the Lord our God 
might be upon us and so lead us up all other steps of beauty 
to that o1 perfect beauty of holiness that we may be able to 
see the King in his beauty. 

Nature expresses joy. The deep, true seers have said, 
Let the isles be glad; let the wilderness and the solitary place 
be glad for a certain kind of men; let the heavens be glad 
and the earth rejoice. Above these dead and inanimate 
things rises a gladness of animate things that we are able to 
perceive. Who can see a tree rise into majesty, a flower 
break into blooming beauty, an unripe fruit into lusciousness, 
without feeling that each one enjoys the doing of this marvel- 
ous thing? It is said that one condition for raising flowers 
exuberantly is to give them love to feed upon. Life is one 
long play, to the tribes of fish, fowl, and beast. One of the 
greatest practical jokers I ever knew was a horse. I have 
seen birds lie for hours without flit of a feather, on an up- 
turned current of air, enjoying the outspread beauty of the 
world below. A French observer insists that the dance of 
insects in the evening air has a regular figure, and is their 
expression of the joy of being. 

We are girded with power, inspired with wisdom to use it, 
bosomed in beauty, thrilled with joy, and domed over with 
sublimities, but we can receive only what we are sensitive to. 
The impulses of wireless telegraphy go unnoticed through a 
thousand things to be recorded only by one. Men are many; 
few are the prophets. 2schylus heard and voiced the mul- 
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titudinous laughter of old ocean’s billows. That laughter 
sounds most multitudinous when a long swell has just been 
dimpled by a ten-knot breeze into chopping waves that mu- 
sically break against the bows of a sailboat whose tiller you 
hold. To some people the sea only moans. Alas for the 
pe ople! It does not moan to God. When his greatest praise 
is atte mpted the floods lift up their voice, the floods lift up 
their waves. The righteousness he would give is as great 
and with as successive bestowment as the waves of the sea. 
And when all the saved finally break out in praise the only 


fit symbol of it is “the voice of many waters.” Job heard 


that the morning stars sang together. Christ heard the in- 
finite sweetness of the divine voice while dullard souls only 
thought it thundered. Christ was sympathetically at home 
with nature in a storm, in the wilderness, on the mountains. 
By him were all things of nature made, and he must have 
had a heart of sympathy with every mood he made or shall 
hereafter prepare; and nature sympathetically sent its light 
to irradiate his garments when his soul was transfigured and 
translated, and its darkness and earthquake shudders when 
his soul was sore troubled “even unto death.” 

It is singular how the poets of to-day get from nature the 
most rapturous strains their harps can raise. To Browning 
the unseen is alive and aware: 

The stars of night beat with emotion and tingled and shot 


Out in strange fire; 


to Mrs. Browning 


Every common bush is all aflame with God; 


to W ordsw rt h 


The meanest flower that grows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears; 


to Tennyson the daisy is a reminder of love’s pilgrimage, 
and the tide flows him into this world’s harbor for a lifetime 
and bears him out with no moaning at the bar. Two of the 
distinctest additions to human thought are Blanco White’s 


sonnet to “Mysterious Night” and Bryant’s poem “To a 
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Waterfowl.” The keynote of Bryant’s poetry is “Thana- 
topsis,” “The Forest Hymn,” “Gladness of Nature,” ete. A 
day in the woods with Bryant is the soul’s translation for the 
time. Lowell was a real lover of trees. He used to go out 
and shake hands with them on returning from long tours, to 
their mutual delight. Witness his perception of the mean- 
ing of nature, especially in trees, in his poems to the Pine, 
the Oak, the Birch, Pictures from Appledore, and that most 
touching threnody, “The Wind Harp.” Whittier was na- 
ture’s ehild and understood the songs she sang to him. Long- 
fellow begins his poems with, “I heard the trailing garments 
of the night sweep through her marble halls.” Emerson 
said, “I never count the hours I spend in wandering by the 
sea. Like God, it useth me.” Anteus strengthened by his 
mother Earth is more than fable. Homer makes hardly any 
allusions to nature in his poems; all the ancients are like him; 
but to our modern poets nature is the greatest poem, made by 
the greatest Poet, and he says to us (1 Cor. iii, 9), “Ye are 
God’s tilled field.” How exquisite the flowers, how nutri- 
tious the fruits, where he plants and tills the trees of life; 
and in Eph. iv, 14, he says to us, “Ye are God’s poems.” 
What rhythmic music of movement like the stars, what rhymes 
like distant echoes, what exuberance of fancy, what sweeps of 
imagination, what perfect accompaniment of meanings to the 
music of the spheres when God writes his poems in the feel- 
ings and expressions of souls. How exquisite and expressive 
some of them are. 

Since God has written part of his name and nature on all 
that he hath made it is worth while to learn to read his man- 
ner of expression, since thereby we learn to feel and live. 
Words may be flat, stale, and unprofitable, but all the ex- 
pressions of God are ever alive and new, and will bear tele- 
scopic or microscopic study. 
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Arr. IL—BEGINNINGS OF HEBREW MONOTHEISM— 
THE INEFFABLE NAME,* 


Iv is hard to realize the fact that not one of the Old Testa- 
yphets or New Testament evangelists ever heard the 


ord Jehovah, or if they could have heard it would have had 


slightest idea of the speaker’s meaning. In their day, 
nd long centuries after their day, this now sacred name had 
stence. 

he distinctive pers nal name of the God of Abraham, 
[saac, and Jaeob w: ritten in their own language in two 
iVs lhe shorter form was expressed by the two con- 
sonants answering to our JH, the longer by the four con- 
sonants answering to our JHVH. It is considered certain 


that the former was originally pronounced Yah, and highly 
probable that the pronunciation of the latter was Yahveh. 
[hat the former is the older of the two forms is the opinion 

some of the best authorities in Semitie archeology. The 


wo appear together in Isa. xii, 2, and xxvi, 4.+ The origin 


+ + 


of this hallowed name has been a puzzle to the scholars of 


*A scholarly essay entitled “The Origin and Interpretation of the Tetra 

immaton,”’ written by Dr. Hans H. Spoer, and published in volume xviil, 
No. 1, of The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, pp 
10-35, bas appeared since the present paper was completed and sent to the 
printer It agrees with the views here taken in claiming (1) That the der- 
ivation of Yahveh-worship from the Kenites is not proven, or even rendered 
credible, by the advocates of that view; (2) That the evidence at present 
available is decidedly against the supposition that the name and cult were 
borrowed from any foreign people; (3) That the attempt of Margoliouth and 
others to show the identity of Ea and Sin is unsuccessful; and (4) That al 
though the sacred name may have antedated Moses, as document J “seems to 
assume,"’ the national acknowledgment of Yahveh as the Holy One of Israel 
historically dates from Moses and is a mark of his powerful impress upon 
the nation at its very birth Spoer’s own view of the ineffable name as 
originating in a popular battle cry is, so far as the present writer knows, 
entirely original, but the evidence of its correctness as an historic fact is not 
such as to promise wide acceptance 

+ How the JHVH received from ignorant mediwval scribes the vowels which 
caused it to be pronounced Jehovah is well known to all readers of theology 


rhe count in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, article “Jehovah,” is perhaps 
as good as any generally accessible. For later phases of the discussion as to 
derivation see Drive The Tetragrammaton,” in Studia Riblica, Oxford, 
1885: also Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, article “God: Thomas Tyler, 
“Origin of the Tetragrammaton,” in The Jewish Quarterly Review, London, 
July, 190 
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many generations. In his History of the People of Israel 
Renan remarks, “Of all the obscure questions in these an- 
cient histories this assuredly is tae most perplexing.” Deri- 
vations have been attempted from roots of almost every kind: 
Hebrew, Canaanite, Phenician, Egyptian, Greek, and even 
Chinese. One of the latest is that presented by Spiegeiberg, * 
who seeks to derive it from an Egyptian word signifying 
“‘(fourfooted) animals.” Surely little further light on this 
problem can be looked for from philology! 

More than a year before this paper was begun it occurred 
to the writer that possibly JAH was the Hebrew form or 
equivalent of the name applied by the ancient Sumerians and 
East Semites to a god to whom they ascribed the lordship of 
all waters, the lordship of the earth as well, the creation and 
care of the human race, wisdom beyond that of all the other 
gods, and, finally, a character that called out all the hostility 
of the demons. The very thought was exciting. The name 
of this most ancient Chaldean divinity is variously translit- 
erated by scholars as IA, EA, and HEA. Most German 
Assyriologists use the first form, most English ones either 
the second or third. As Hommel and others had shown that 
in the composition of personal names 1A was one of the most 
archaic forms of Yahveh the phonetic equivalence of the two 
names seemed exact. But, if our Hebrew JAH was in his- 
toric reality only the West Semitic form of East Semitic or 
Proto-Semitic EA, what interesting inferences must neces- 
sarily follow! What new questions would have to be investi- 
gated touching the religious ideas of the ancient Chaldeans, 
and touching the method of Old Testament revelation! Even 
upon the old questions—questions of history, of ethnology, 
of linguistic development, of biblical criticism, of Old Testa- 
ment exegesis—flashes of new light might surely be expected 
to fall. Though at the time far from the needed books, and 
a part of the time upon a railway journey, the crowding 
thoughts suggested by the possible identification rendered 
sleep almost impossible. 


*In the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Geselischaft, 1, til, 633 
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In the light of the new idea passage after passage in the 
Old Testament took on a new interest and a new significance. 
At length the finger posts pointing in the new direction be- 
came so numerous and so striking that the solitary traveler 
could not believe he was the first of moderns to pursue thx 
novel highway. He accordingly wrote to two of the most 
eminent Assyriologists of America, inquiring whether, to 
their knowledge, anyone had ever proposed the identification 
above described. The first had never heard of such a pro- 
posal. The second thought he had once seen such an hypothe 
sis, but later, after a protracted search, reported that he could 
give no clew to the hypothesis-maker, if such there really had 
been. Weeks later, from a brief footnote in Sayee’s Hibbert 
Lectures of 1881, the present writer discovered that the equa- 
tion so interesting to himself had occurred to Halévy, but 
had not received the approval of Sayce. About the same 
time it came to light that in the October number of the Con- 
temporary Review for the year 1898, in a paper entitled 
“Religion of the Ancient Hebrews,” Rev. G. Margoliouth, 
A.M., of the British Museum, formerly Tyrwhitt Hebrew 
scholar in Cambridge University, had definitely proposed 
and defended the thesis: “Ea and Ya [Yah] form an un- 
doubted equation.” To Mr. Margoliouth, therefore, appears 
to belong the credit, if credit it shall prove, of first publicly 
advocating this new conception of the origin of the Ineffable 
Name.* 

The article just referred to having confined itself to con- 
siderations drawn chiefly, if not exclusively, from cuneiform 

*Margoliouth in closing his article sums up his view of the course of the 
ological thought as follows: “There was first a primeval form of faith, con 
sisting in the worship of the supreme god Ea, at the very cradle of civiliza 
tion—namely, Eridu, lying close to the spot where the Euphrates originally 
joined the Persian Gulf It was partly through divine emanations, or pro 
creation, and partly by means of turning the different names of the same 
god into designations of separate deities, that a far-branched polytheisti 
system soon developed itself out of the original faith of Eridu. One familr 
of the human race, however, remained faithful to Ea, worshiping the gud 
under the name of Nannar at Uru, and under that of Sin at Haran. But there 
were—apart from frequent lapses into polytheism—two classes of worshipers 


among the faithful adherents of the god. The higher conception was a strict 
ly monotheistic one, holding to the belief that Ea or Ya, and later Yahwe! 
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literature, and having furthermore, in the opinion of the pres- 
ent writer, weakened the argument by an attempted identiti- 
cation of Ea with the Babylonian moon-god, Sin, it is the 
purpose of the present paper to supplement Margoliouth’s 
by offering a few entirely original suggestions based upon a 
study of the main question on its biblical side. A beginning 
may be made by calling attention to the following points: 

1. Long before the days of Abraham, Yah, or Yahveh, was 
designated as “the God of Shem” (Gen. ix, 26). Accord- 
ing to the biblical narrative, therefore, the divinity with 
whom in their historic period the children of Israel stood in 
peculiar and exclusive covenant relations was originally a 
divinity recognized and worshiped by the whole Semitic 
family. 

2. Consider next the call of Moses. Ea’s special symbol 
among the East Semites was a serpent. (Sayce, Hibbert 
Lectures, p. 134.) If Moses was sent to bear a divine mes- 
sage to a people who were worshipers of Ea it was important 
that he should be accredited to them by signs that they would 
recognize as appropriate to Ea. Accordingly, the first sign 
given to Moses and then by him to his people was that of the 
rod changed into Ea’s familiar symbol—a serpent.”* 

3. Ea was the East Semitic, and apparently earliest Semit- 
ic, god particularly connected with diseases and their cure. 


was the only god, there being none other besides him. This conception also 
became in the course of time more and more idealized, and was continually 
gaining in ethical depth and purity. The less exalted form of faith was 
henotheistic. Yahweh was in this view not, indeed, the only god in existence, 
but he was the only god for the Hebrews to worship. For a long time heno- 
theism and monotheism existed not only by the side of each other, but also 
in close proximity to a more or less rampant and gross form of polytheism. 
The purer and greater faith, however, gradually gained the upper hand; 
and it is this higher and nobler doctrine that has been transmitted through 
the people of the Hebrews to the most civilized and most powerful races of the 
modern world.” In a pamphlet of twenty pages the same author presented 
the following year additional arguments. (See his Hebrew-Babylonian Af 
finities. London, 1899.) 

*On this symbol “the father of English Assyriologists’’ has the following 
note: “For the present we may believe that Kimmut was the constellation 
Draco and that the god Hea is figured by the great serpent which occupies 
so conspicuous a place among the symbols of the gods on the black stones re 
cording Babylonian benefactions.” (HH. C. Rawlinson, in Rawlinson’s Hered 
otus, I, p. 488.) 
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He was called the “Great Physician.” Hence, if the West 
Semites still remembered their patriarchally honored “god of 
Shem” in this character, one of the best possible signs of his 
presence with Moses would have been the sign of power to 
cure the most obstinate of all diseases, namely, leprosy. 
| This, then, was the second sign.* } 

4. Ea, in East Semitic thought, was the god of all waters ; 
hence the point of the third sign, the power to transmute 
water into blood. The three, according to the record, were 
the only signs given to Moses at the time of his commission. 
(Read connectedly Exod. iv, 1-9.) 

5. If Ea was originally the Poseidon or Neptune of the 
whole Semitic family it is hard to see how the divine pur- 
pose to enter into an exceptional covenant relation with the 
Hebrews, an Ea-worshiping section of the Semites, could in 
any other manner have had the way to its realization so 
effectively prepared as it naturally would be by a stupendous 
water-miracle of deliverance like that at the crossing of the 
Red Sea. The immortal antiphonal pean of Moses and 
Miriam becomes more impressive than ever when re-read in 
the light of this thought, with the substitution of Ea’s nam: 
for that of Yah. (Exod. xv.) 

6. In like manner, on the same supposition, no other mode 
of entering the promised land could have so encouraged the 
Ea-worshiping Hebrews or so dismayed the Canaanites, who 
still retained their knowledge of the power of Ea, as that 
second great water-miracle, the passage of the Jordan. dry- 
shod. The narrator himself speaks of the latter of these 
effects. (See Josh. v, 1.) 

7. The unlevitical libation of water to Yahveh recorded in 
1 Sam. vii, 6, has for many generations been a hopeless puz- 
zle to all commentators, Jewish as well as Christian; it is, 





*In the light of this symbolism, older and wider than any originated among 
the Hebrews, the story of the brazen serpent uplifted in the wilderness for 
the healing of the bitten and dying Israelites takes on a new significance 
There seems to be some evidence that under the symbol of a brazen serpent 
Ea was worshiped by the Semitic population of Pithom in Egypt. (See “Re 
ligion of the Ancient Egyptians,” by J. N. Hoare, in Littell’s Living Age, 
January 4, 1879, p. 34.) 
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however, immediately explained if understood as simply 
a resort to the ancestral custom of pouring out water as a 
libation to Ea, the god of all waters.* 

8. The two signs asked by Gideon for the confirming of 
his faith (Judg. vi, 36-40) were such as no polytheist would 
have asked of a god of fire or tempest, such as many German 
scholars have supposed Yahveh to have been; on the other 
hand, they were just such as any Semite might most naturally 
have asked from the ancestrally worshiped god of all waters.+ 

9. The deliverance of Jehoram from the king of Moab by 
means of a miraculous flood of water from the desert, as told 
in 2 Kings iii, 9-27, seems to have been another interposition 
of God wonderfully adapted to develop the faith and devotion 
of a nation of earlier Ea-worshipers. Even an adverse flood 
in the days of Sennacherib, nearly two centuries later, called 
out from his generals golden offerings to Ea. (See McCurdy, 
History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, vol. ii, p. 326.) 

10. In the light of Margoliouth’s theory new significance 
at once attaches to the miraculous production of water from 
the smitten rock; the healing of the waters of Marah and 
again at Jericho; the rain-sign given in ratification of the 
solemn words of the prophet and of his gift of a king (1 Sam. 
xii, 18); the delivering flood of Kishon (Judg. v, 21); the 
twelve barrels of water poured over the altar and offering at 
the great prayer-test on Carmel (1 Kings xviii, 33); the 
parting of the Jordan for Elijah to pass over, and again its 
parting for Elisha. It is also curious to notice that in 
Genesis the very first function ascribed to Yahveh in his 
relation to the created world is that of producing rain (Gen. 
ii, 5). In like manner in one of the last passages in the 
last book of the Old Testament he is still represented as 


*Compare Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, p. 476: “The pure pourer of libations 
to Ea...am I,” and other expressions in the magical texts. To this day in 
strict Jewish families it is said to be a custom to pour out water whenever 
a death occurs In the house. May not this be a survival illustrating 1 Sam. 
vil, 6, and a far remoter past? No other explanation is known 

+“Lord of the Waters!” is the striking title under which, according to 
Mohammedan tradition, the eighteen-year-old Moses addressed his God in 
Egypt before the Exodus. (Weil, Biblical Legends, p. 129.) 
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keepe r of the win of heaven and the poure! down of 


blessings (Mal mi, LU). In that most powerful 


( xpostula 
tion addressed by Yahveh to his people, in Leviticus the 26th 
chapter, the first of all the blessings promised in case of obe 
dience to his commandments is “rains in their seasons.”” So 
elsewhere and often. (Compare Deut. xi, 14.) Manna, 
too. was given only in connection with “the dew,”’ and the 
miraculously supplied quails were brought “from the sea.” 
In fact, Yahveh’s preliminary promise is: “Behold, I will 
‘rain’ bread from heaven for you” (Exod. xvi, 4). The 
same expression occurs again in Psa. Ixxvill, 24. The open 
ing declaration and daring prophecy of Elijah is that only 
according to his word, as representative of Yahveh, shall 
there be either “rain” or “dew” in all the land. The later 
prophets abound in expressions which seem survivals from 
the worship of a lord of the world of waters. The very first 
demand that Isaiah addresses to sinful countrymen is, “Wash 
you, make you clean.” He takes up a strophe from the ex 
ultant song of Moses on the shore of the Red Sea, prefixing 
and appending significant expressions: “I will trust and not 
be afraid: for YAH YAHVEH is my strength and song; 
and he is become my salvation. Therefore with joy shall ye 
dvaw water out of the wells of salvation” (xii, 2). He 
opens a series of indignant questions with this: “Who hath 
measured the waters in the hollow of his hand?” (xl, 12.) 
He makes the Holy One of Israel say: “The poor and needy 
seek water and there is none, and their tongue faileth for 
thirst; I Yahveh will answer them, I the God of Israel] 
will not forsake them. I will open rivers on the bare heights, 
and fountains in the valley: I will make the wilderness a 
pool of water, and the dry land springs of water” (xli, 17, 
18). Again: “I am Yahveh ... that saith to the deep, 
Be dry, and I will dry up thy rivers” (xliv, 27). Anon the 
promise comes, “So shall he sprinkle many nations” (Iii, 15). 
Anon also the invitation, “Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters.” This figure of Yahveh as a fountain of 
waters Jeremiah repeats in his first public word of Yahveh: 
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“My people have committed two evils; they have forsaken 
me, the Fountain of Living Waters, and 
hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
water” (ii, 13). He makes the same charge a second time in 
a later chapter.* His Yahveh fixed “the bound of the sea”’ 
(v, 22); “He causeth the vapors to ascend” (x, 13); he it 
is that “giveth rain” (v, 24); among all the vanities of the 
heathen there is none that “can cause rain,” neither “can 
the heavens give showers; Yahveh alone hath done it (xiv, 
22). Even when Yahveh visits the rebellious with his anger 
and fury he “pours” it out as if it were a fluid (xliv, 6). 
The form of the expression reminds the thoughtful reader 
of the striking one in Gen. xix, where Yahveh “rained” upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah the fire and brimstone in which they 
were consumed. But blessings, as well as judgments, ar: 
represented as “poured” out, and in Joel’s prophecy of Pen 
tecost the outpouring of Yahveh’s Spirit itself is promised. 
Amos cries aloud: “Seek ye Yahveh, that calleth for the 
waters of the sea and poureth them out upon the face of the 
earth; Yahveh is his name” (v, 8). Again he describes 
the power of Yahveh of hosts as extending “to the bottom of 
the sea,” as making the solid land swell and fall away like 
the annual flood-rhythm of the Nile, and as if unable to im- 
prove upon his former characterization he repeats the words: 
“He calleth for the waters of the sea and poureth them out 
upon the face of the earth; Yahveh is his name” (ix, 6). 
(fabakkuk anticipates with triumphant joy the day when the 
whole earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory of 
Yahveh “as the waters cover the sea.” In his lyrical prayer 
he cries: “Was Yahveh displeased against the rivers? Was 


*It is very curious and significant that some of the most striking repre 
sentations of Ea that have come down to us are those in which he Is figured 
in archaic seals as a fountain giving forth In different directions large streams 
of living waters. They may be seen in Roscher’s Lericon der Mythologie 
article “Oannes-Ea.” For the more ordinary representation see Smith's 
Chaldwan Genesis, p. 325: Ragozin, Chald@wa, p. 187; Maspero, Dawn of 
Ctvtiization, p. 653: Rawlinson, Anclent Monarchies, vol. i, p. 132; or Roscher 
as above. The miter and sacred coat remind one of the place of IX@YS in 
Christian art and symbolism. How delightediy would Tertullian and his 

piscicult” (De Bapt., c. 1) have recognized in the fish-crowned and fish 
clad Ea a divinely prepared antitype of the mystical Fish they served 
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thine anger against the rivers, or thy wrath against the sea ¢” : 
It is “‘with an overrunning flood” that Nahum declares that ! 
Yahveh will make a full end of his enemies and of their habi- ‘ 
tation. (See also Ezek. xxxviii, 22.) Easily might the 
earliest of the Semites that ever worshiped Chaldean Ea ! 


have joined their voices with those of their far-down de- 
scendants in the Hebrew psalm, saying, “He sitteth upon 
the flood ;” or again, ‘““Thy way is in the sea; and thy paths 
in the great waters.” 

11. But for the enumeration of all these apparent sur- 
vivals presented in Old Testament literature an extended 


treatise would be necessary. It is time to pass to other | 
points. 

To the Semites of the East, as also to the Sumerians be- 
fore them, Ea was far more than merely a Neptune; his | 


oldest known title was En-Ki, that is, ““Lord of the Earth.” 
This strikingly corresponds with the title “Lord of the whole 


Earth,” twice given to Yahveh by Joshua in the single ad- 
dress recorded in Josh. iii, 11, 18. Of En-Ki, as truly as | 


of Yahveh, the worshiper might have said, “The sea is his | 
and he made it, and his hands formed the dry land” (Psa. 
xev, 5). 

12. Finally, the worshipers of Ea held that he was the 
creator of mankind, the one rightful lord and merciful pro- 
tector of the human race, the embodiment and source of all 
wisdom and good counsel, the “Father of the gods,” the 
Il ilani, or “God of gods.”’* He is the only one of these 
divinities to whom in all known cuneiform literature no un- 
divine word or deed is ever ascribed. He, more than any 
or all of the others, was the representative of the moral order 
of the world. When the most ancient writers desired to de- 
scribe in a single phrase the devilishness of the seven chief 
demons they simply said, “Hostile to Ea are they.” He 
represented the true creator and righteous lord of the world, 

*It is almost startling to find in Josh. xxil, 22, precisely this last title as 


cribed twice over to Yahveh under circumstances of peculiar solemnity 
The reader is asked to turs to the passage 
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so far as his worshipers knew him.* It seems hardly too 
much to paraphrase the language of Paul on Mars’ Hill and 
say: Whom therefore a branch of the too superstitious Sem- 
ites ignorantly worshiped, him declared the divinely com- 
missioned Moses unto them. 

The points above enumerated do not by any means ex- 
haust the biblical data available in the present discussion. 
It is time, however, to turn to the noticeable relief that will 
be brought to Old Testament exegetes if ever the view of 
Margoliouth shall come to find general acceptance among 
scholars. In the Hebrew Scriptures there are not a few 
indications of a recognition of Yahveh, and even of a wor- 
ship of Yahveh, outside the Hebrew people. These have 
led sometimes to unsupported text-emendations, sometimes 
to distortions of history, sometimes to documentary hypothe- 
ses of a purely conjectural character. If, however, biblical 
scholarship shall ever reach the assured conviction that the 
Holy One of Israel was yet earlier, and for ages the divinest 
of all the divinities of the children of Shem, these hitherto 
diffieult and puzzling indications will cease to require ex- 
planation. The importance of this relief hardly needs to be 
stated. 

1. As is well known, persons not of Israelitish descent 
bore names compounded of some appropriate term with one 

*Although holding that Ea was originally merely the local god of Eridu, 
Professor M. Jastrow, Jr., says: “Next to Marduk there is no deity who after 
the union of Babylonian states was given such distinction in Babylonia as 
Ea. In the religious literature, moreover, as reshaped by the schoolmen of 
his time, his réle is even more prominent than that of Marduk. ... There 
is no god conceived in 80 universal a manner as Ea. All local connection 
with Eridu disappears. He belongs to no particular district... . Such a con 
ception impressed uper’ ‘“e Babylonians the common bond uniting all man- 
kind.” (The Religion “ylonia and Assyria, p. 137.) Lenormant, years 
before any possible ident;. .tion of Ea with the one living and true God had 
been thought of, wrote as follows: “We know positively that one of the im 
mortals who was represented as ‘having formed with his hand the race of men’ 

. was Ea, the ‘god of supreme intelligence,’ the ‘master of all wisdom,’ the 
‘god of the pure life,’ ‘director of purity,’ ‘who raises the dead to life,’ the 
‘merciful one with whom is life.’ One of the most usual titles of Ba is that 
of ‘lord of the human species’ (bel teniseti) ; and more than once in the docu 
ments there is reference to a connection between this god and ‘man who is 
his own.’ (Beginnings of History, p. 55.) For other descriptions see Mas- 


pero, in Dawn of Civilization; Pinches'’s paper at last Paris Congress of 
Orientalists ; and Roscher, in his Lexicon der Mythologie, article “Oannes-Ea.” 
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of the shorter forms of Yahveh’s name prefixed or suftixed ; 
as, for example, Tobiah the Ammonite, Uriah the Hittite, 
Araunah the Jebusite, Abdai the Tyrian, ete. Names thus 
compounded have recently been discovered in Babylonian 
contract tablets as ancient as the days of Hammurabi. These, 
therefore, antedate not only Moses, but even Abraham by 
many centuries. 

2. Not merely an “Elohist source,” or a “Yahvist source,” 
but the whole extended narrative respecting Balaam’s prophe- 
cies, in Numbers, chapters xxii-xxiv, represents him as a non- 
Israelite and yet as a prophet of Yahveh. If, in reality, he 
was a noted prophet of the god Ea, and Balak considered the 
children of Israel as claiming to be in a peculiar sense the 
people of Ea, everything in the narrative is at once consist- 
ent; consistent both with the ideas appropriate to the ethnic 
prophet and also with those appropriate to the Hebrew writer 
who records the occurrence. Text-dissections like those of 
Freiherr Von Gall, who last year tried to show us that Num. 
xxii-xxiv was the slowly matured product of nine successive 
writers, become wholly unnecessary. Even the far simpler 
analyses of Wellhausen, Bacon, and others lose most of their 
raison @ étre. 

3. In Jonah i, 14, 16, the frightened Phenician sailors 
are represented as praying and sacrificing to Yahveh; if 
Margoliouth’s view is correct this becomes entirely credible, 
for from Babylonian texts we know that Ea was expressly 
called the patron god of sailors. ¢ 

4. On this same theory the language of Laban to the 
servant of Abraham, Gen. xxiv, 31, 50, 51; that of Jethro 
to Moses, Exod. xviii, 10, 11; that of Abimelech to Isaac, 
Gen. xxvi, 28, 29; that of Rahab to the spies, Josh. ii, 9-13; 
that of Achish to David, 1 Sam. xxix, 6; that of Hiram to 

*See “Ya, Yawa, in Assyro-Babylonian Inscriptions” in Transactions of 
the Society of Biblical Archaology, November, 1892; also an earlier articie 
in same for November, 1885; also Schrader, Sayce, Hommel, and the rest 

+“Dat hij god van den Ocean en van alle wateren is, en daaom ook de god 
der schippers, staat vast."" De Beteekenis van Ea en zijn Verhouding tot 


Maruduk en Nabu. Van C. P. Tiele. Amst., 1887, p. 8. Also Roscher, “Oannes 
Ea,” sp. 589, 590 
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Solomon, 1 Kings v, 7; that of the queen of Sheba to Sol 
men, 1 Kings x, 9; that of Rabshakeh to Hezekiah in 2 
Kings xvili, 25, ceases at once to be unnatural, and hencs 
ceases to call for conjectural text-emendations or for forced 
interpretations. 

5. Finally, on this theory relief is at once experienced in 
interpreting all those passages in which Yahveh is repre 
sented expostulatihg with the surrounding nations and king 


doms as if he were known to them and known to have a 


. . . ad . . . . 
rightful claim to their allegiance, or where, as in Isa. xix, 22, 


he foretells their “return” unto him, and promises to “turn 
their captivity” and to make them severally his own people. 

At this point it would be interesting to inquire into the 
possible effects of Margoliouth’s theory upon biblical criti 
cism in case it should prevail in the field of exegesis. 
Manifestly some new canons for the determination of the 
relative age of books and of their documentary sources 
might come to recognition and to universal use. Mani- 
festly some of the literary analyses of recent years would 
have to be revised. That inquiry is commended to the eager 
young scholars of the opening decade of the twentieth 
century. Meantime the present writer renewedly expresses 
the conviction he has elsewhere ventured to act upon,* to wit, 
that a serious study of the religion and world-view of the 
Semitic peoples in Mosaic and pre-Mosaic times is to-day more 
likely to contribute to a just understanding of the beginnings 
of Hebrew monotheism than any study of writings composed 
at so late a period as those of Amos and his successors. 


*See “The Origin of the Pentateuch” in The Biblical World, Sept., 1901. Para 
dise Found, pp. 362 ff. “ Babylonian and Pre-Babylonian Cosmology” in the Journa/ 
of the American Oriental Society, vol. xxii, 1901. Also reprinted in Biblia, issue of 
December, 1901 
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Art. IIL—ST. PAUL AS A RHETORICIAN. 


WE are accustomed to think of St. Paul as a preacher, 
apostle, teacher, or theologian, but it is unusual, to say the 
least, to think of him in the way suggested by our subject. 
In fact, the word rhetorician is associated in the popular 
mind with that worldly wisdom which St. Paul expressly re- 
pudiates: for “Jews ask for signs, and Greeks seek after 
wisdom; but we preach Christ crucified, unto Jews a stum- 
bling-block, and unto Gentiles foolishness.”* It is indeed 
said of Longinus that in making an enumeration of the great 
orators known to history he closed the list with Paul of Tar- 
sus, but this is a claim which Paul himself would hardly 
have made. In writing to the Corinthians he seems to admit 
that, in the opinion of certain persons at least, “His bodily 
presence is weak, and his speech of no account;”+ while he 
expressly declares that he will not know anything among 


them “save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.”{ Moreover, 
the writings of Paul are not in the classic Greek of Plato, 
but in the Hellenistic dialect of the Jews of the Dispersion. 
He was indeed born in Tarsus, a Greek city, but he was early 
taken to Jerusalem, where he was brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel, so that his culture was in a preponderating de- 
gree Jewish. He does in one or two instances seem to quote 
from some of the Greek poets,§ but the quotations are prob 
ably such as had become current among the people, and do 
not necessarily imply an acquaintance with the writings of 
those poets. One might to-day use in common speech the 
phrase, “To make a virtue of necessity,” without thereby 
proving a knowledge of Chaucer, and not every one who has 
occasion to say that “The better part of valor is discretion” 
is thereby marked as a student of Shakespeare. Paul’s mind 
and education are Jewish, and we do not find in the Greek of 
his writings those finely wrought paragraphs and smooth- 
flowing periods which were the delight of the Athenians. 


* 1 Cor. i, 22, 23 + 2 Cor. x, 10 t 1 Cor. ii, 2 § Acts xvii, 28. 
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Shall we, then, deny to Paul the term rhetorician? Our 
answer will depend on what we mean by that word. What 
is rhetoric? Socrates in his conversation with Gorgias holds 
the idea that rhetoric is to language what the pastry art is 
to cooking; that as pies and cakes and sweetmeats merely 
please the palate and stimulate the appetite, so the employ- 
ment of rhetoric is simply to delight one’s fancies without 
conferring any substantial benefit.* Indeed, the rhetori- 
cians in his day, the sophists, endeavored to make language 
the medium of fallacy and deception and to fill their compo- 
sitions with paragraphs of sound without sense. They boast- 
ed that the orator could persuade the multitude to whatever 
course he might wish; that, for instance, on a question 
of health an orator might influence the multitude more than 
a physician could.¢ No wonder that Socrates, with his love 
for truth and his detestation of “making the worse appear the 
better part,” should oppose such an art as that, and even 
deny that it is an art at all. But this is not the true idea of 
rhetoric. Rather it is the art by which language is made 
the medium of portraying the soul of a writer and of moving 
the soul of a reader. The test of a man’s rhetorical power 
is not the fineness and polish of his language; it is not his 
ability to pile up epithets or manipulate pleasing figures of 
speech, but whether his language correctly portrays his own 
soul and is suited to accomplish his purpose in the minds of 
those addressed. Language is one of the means by which 
soul touches soul. Rhetoric is the art by which this means is 
perfected. The objection to rhetoric in the hands of a 
sophist is that he perverts it; he uses it to conceal his real 
self and to substitute before his readers or hearers a false 
self. Only in the hands of a lover of truth, who desires the 
real thoughts of his soul to be reproduced in others, has 
rhetoric a proper place. To be a rhetorician, then, in the 
best sense of the word, a prerequisite is that one should be a 
true man. 

Was St. Paul, then, a rhetorician? In a professional 


* Plato, Gorgias, 462 B-465 E. ti bid., 456 B-C. 
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sense, no; he was not a teacher of rhetoric. If he cultivated 
the art it was not as an end, but as a means. In the sophis- 
tic sense, no; but in a truly practical sense, yes. We do not 
find him artistically manipulating language to pander to the 
wsthetic taste, but we do find in his writings a wonderful 
power to reveal himself, and it is a true self which is there 
revealed. We find, moreover, a striking adaptation of his 
language to accomplish his purpose in the hearts of others. 
In studying the rhetoric of St. Paul the most casual reader 
will be impressed that the thoughts there uttered are the 
thoughts of a great soul. According to our definition, rhe- 
torical power may be resolved into three elements : what a man 
is, what he says, and how he says it. The first element is 
the personality of the man himself. Paul as seen in his 
writings has daily fellowship with great thoughts; a soul 
which cannot endure trifling, which has no room for the vani- 
ties of this world, but which is so possessed with one great 
truth—that of a world-conquering Christ—that even while 
living on earth it has its “citizenship in heaven ;” a soul filled 
with one great purpose—to know Jesus Christ, and him cru- 
cified. Yet, while his greatness lay in the unity of his moral 
purpose, we find when we come to study the substance of 
what Paul wrote (the second element of rhetorical power) 
that there is an almost endless variety, an interchange of 
feelings and emotions, of ideas and activities, all reflected in 
variations of literary style such as are seldom met with in 
any one writer. The persistency with which his soul cen- 
ters itself on the great purpose of winning the world for 
Christ is only equaled by the wonderful versatility with 
which he can adapt himself and his style to varying condi- 
tions and needs, becoming “all things to all men” for the 
sake of Christ. We find a sturdy iconoclasm which reminds 
us of Thomas Carlyle, as when he says to the Philippians, 

Jeware of the dogs, beware of the evil workers, beware of 
the concision.”* We find the courtesy and humble spirit 
which suggest the mind of Cowper, as when he says, “Unto 


* Phil. ili, 2. 
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me, who am less than the least of all saints, was this grace 
given, to preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable riches 
of Christ.” * We find that deep warmth of soul which 
brings to mind our own Whittier, as when he says, “Yea, 
brother, let me have joy of thee in the Lord; refresh my 
heart in Christ.”+ So great, in fact, is the variety in his 
movements of thought that only with a degree of reserva- 
tion can we speak of a “Pauline style” at all. 

And here we meet with what has formed one of the chief 
stumbling-blocks in the literary criticism of Paul’s epistles. 
Some scholars have failed to recognize the wonderful versa- 
tility which coexists with the most consistent and centralized 
purpose in the inspired servant of God, and have evolved so 
many theories in regard to the genuineness of this or that 
epistle that the mind in attempting to follow them finds itself 
“in wandering mazes lost.” If we should restrict our ob- 
servation to three or four of Paul’s epistles, choosing those 
that would most nearly harmonize with some preconceived 
theory, and from the three or four so selected deduce what 
we might call a Pauline style, and by the standard so ob 
tained judge the other writings which claim to have come 
from Paul’s hand and accept or reject them as their literary 
characteristics agree with the standard first assumed—if we 
were to pursue a method like that we should probably reach 
conclusions similar to the left wing of biblical critics. The 
Tubingen school, for instance, starting out with the theory 
of a feud or faction in the early Church, selects those epis 
tles of Paul which seem most nearly to agree with this 
hypothesis. These are Romans, First and Second Corin 
thians, and Galatians; for in these epistles Paul shows more 
of the controversial spirit than in any other of his writings. 
Deducing a standard of Pauline style from these four 
epistles, they call in question all writings which do not agree 
with the one-sided standard so obtained. It is claimed that 
one who wrote as Paul wrote in the third and fourth chap- 
ters of Romans could not have written in the style of the 


* Eph. iii, 8. t Philem. 29. 
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epistles to the Ephesians and the Philippians. But they 
overlook the versatility of Paul and the manner in which he 
adapts himself in each case to the object for which he is 
writing. In writing to set forth the cardinal doctrine of 
justification by faith, free to all the world, in opposition to 
Jewish exclusiveness, he assumes the logical and polemic 
style, as in Romans and Galatians, in which step by step he 
supports his theses with unanswerable arguments. In writ- 
ing to suppress the factional spirit, and to root out scandal 
and inconsistency from the life of the Church, he writes in 
the style of stern rebuke, as to the Corinthians. In writing 
to combat the infectious error of the gnostic philosophy he 
writes in the sublime style of the letters to the Ephesians 
and Colossians, setting forth the Christian’s privilege of fel- 
lowship with God as a far greater mystery and more en- 
nobling conception than all the vagaries and inventions of 
worldly wisdom, and maintaining that the practical Chris- 
tian life is the great thing to be pursued, and not “philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition of men.”* In the 
Epistle to the Galatians we see again the language of sting- 
ing rebuke mingled with pity for the vacillating and mereu- 
rial spirit which the Galatian church had shown; as when he 
says, “O foolish Galatians, who did bewitch you, before whose 
eyes Jesus Christ was openly set forth crucified?”+ In 
writing to Philemon, attempting to reconcile an injured 
master to his runaway servant, he uses the style and language 
of sagacious diplomacy—even indulging for a moment in a 
little pleasantry, or we might say a pun; as he says: “I be- 
seech thee for my child, whom I have begotten in my bonds, 
Onesimus [whose name means ‘the helpful one’], who was 
aforetime not helpful to thee, but now is helpful to thee and 
tome.” ¢ In writing to those in Corinth who had questioned 
his apostleship and have shown such an arrogant and self- 
sufficient spirit he employs a combination of scathing sarcasm 
andirony. He says: “If thou didst receive it, why dost thou 
glory as if thou hadst not received it? Now ye are full! 


* Col. ii, 8 t Gal. iii, 1. t Philem. 10, 11 
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Now ye are rich! Ye have reigned as kings without us: 
and I would to God ye did reix», “ist we might also reign 
with you. ... We are fools fox ist’s sake, but ye are 
wise in Christ! We are weak, but ye are strong! Ye are 


honorable, but we despised!” * 


Again he says: “For what 
is there wherein ye were made inferior to the rest of the 
churches, except it be that I myself was not a burden to you ? 
Forgive me this wrong.”+ In fact, as we pass carefully 
through his epistles we meet with almost every style of com- 
position, from the close dialectic of the theologian to the 
free-handed personal references and greetings of the letter- 
writer; from the ecstatic vision of the seer to the righteous 
indignation of a zealous servant of God; from the warm ex- 
hortations of a pastor and the tender affection of a spiritual 
father to the triumph shout of a soldier in the hour of 
victory. 

And now let us glance briefly at the manner in which Paul 
expresses his thoughts, or, as we may term it, his forms of 
composition. This is the third element of rhetorical power, 
as previously outlined. As has already been pointed out, 
there is no one style which can be specifically called Pauline. 
We must therefore not be hasty in making generalizations in 
regard to his use of words and sentences. One principle, 
however, will serve to guide us. Recognizing the two ele- 
ments which struggle for the mastery in all composition, the 
rhetorical and the logical elements, we shall find that in his 
close doctrinal reasonings, in which accuracy and precision 
of statement are important, Paul gives precedence to the 
logical element in his choice and arrangement of words, but 
in his emotional utterances, where his soul becomes fired with 
the majesty of religious truth and his heart glows with a 
loving sympathy, the rhetorical element of style takes the 
upper hand and, perhaps unconsciously to the writer, shapes 
the form of his utterances. 

We need not be surprised, therefore, in his outbursts of 
religious emotion, when thought crowds on thought for utter- 


*1 Cor, iv, 7-10 +2 Cor. xii, 13. 
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ance faster than language can be shaped to utter it, at find- 
ing long and involved sentences, perplexing parentheses, 
periods beginning with one leading idea, but interrupted by 
other thoughts which crowd upon the mind for expression.* 
The structure known as anacoluthon, defying the logic of the 
grammarian, reveals the warm and intense soul of the rhet- 
orician.+ Any careful reader of the first chapter of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians knows how closely he must apply 
his mind, and swing his very soul into line with the apostle, 
before he is prepared to follow him through that chapter. 
This tendency of the mind to outstrip the pen shows itself 
often in Paul’s use of figurative language, sometimes lead- 
ing to a mixing of figures. For instance, in Corinthians he 
makes an almost unconscious transition from the figure of a 
husbandman to that of an architect when he says: “I planted, 
Apollos watered, but God gave the increase. . . . For we 
are God’s fellow-workers: ye are God’s husbandry, God’s 
building. . . . For other foundation can no man lay than 
that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” + Perhaps a 
technical critic would find fault with that paragraph, on the 
ground that the figures are mixed, but in doing so he would 
show a lack of appreciation of that vividness of imagery 
which characterizes all oriental thinking; and especially 
would he show a total lack of syrapathy with the warmth and 
intensity of soul which lie behind all of St. i'aul’s writings. 
And where, after all, would one look for finer examples of 
word painting than in the pictures given us in Ephesians of 
the Christian soldier § and of the Christian temple?| or of 
the Christian ambassador, as we see him in Second Corin- 
thians, pleading with men to be reconciled to God ?4 or of 
the exalted Christ, as we see him in Philippians ?** Closely 
allied to his use of figures is his use of the climax to add in- 
tensity to his expression, as when he tells us that “neither 


* For example, Rom. li, 13-16; 1 Cor. viii, 1-4; xv, 9, 10; 2 Cor. fii, 13-iv, 1; Eph. iii, 
1-14 (where the thought begun in verse 1 is interrupted by a series of digressions run- 
ning through twelve verses and is resumed in verse 14). 

t For example, Rom. xvi, 25-27, R. V.; Gal. fi, 4, 5, also 6-9; Rom. v, 12-15, ete. 

t 1 Cor. tii, 6-11 § Eph. vi, 11-17. Eph. ti, 20-22. 

§ 2 Cor. v, 20 ** Phil. li, 9-11. 
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death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God.” * Sometimes he finds special vividness in the 
total omission of all connecting words. In the first chapter 
of Romans, describing the vices of the heathen world in its 
alienation from God, he declares how they have been filled 
with “all unrighteousness, wickedness, covetousness, mali- 
ciousness,” and so continuing, mentioning one vice after an- 
other in such rapid succession that we might almost see pass- 
ing us a panorama of evil spirits. 

Again do we find him seeking vividness of expression by 
the use of contrasts and antitheses. A splendid example of 
this is the contrast drawn between sin, which came through 
the trespass of the one man, Adam, and the life which came 
through the obedience of the one, Christ.+ 

In nothing does he show a clearer discrimination and bal- 
ancing between the logical and rhetorical elements of lan- 
guage than in his use of little words. His use of such words 
as prepositions, conjunctions, and the article furnishes a 
rich and fruitful field of study for him who seeks the fullest 
possible light upon the truths of God’s book. One illustra- 
tion must suffice. Let us notice for a moment Paul’s use of 
the prepositions through and from (4a and é«) in connection 
with his cardinal doctrine of justification by faith. Some- 
times we find him speaking of justification through faith 
(dixarwoivn dia tiorewe) ; sometimes of being justified from 
or in consequence of faith (é« tiotewe), We find also the 
same interchange of prepositions in speaking of legal justifi- 
cation ; sometimes justification through law (only once, how- 
ever), and at other times justification from or in consequence 
of law. ‘At first one might think that Paul had jumbled his 
ideas, and had a very misty conception of what he wanted 
to say, since at times he uses a word (4d) which suggests a 
means of something and then another word (é«*) which signi- 
fies a source or cause. But a little attention to the relation 


* Rom. viii, 38, 39. + Rom, v. 
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between the logfcal and rhetorical elements of language will 
unravel the mystery and reveal the fact that there is “method 
in his madness.” ‘Take those passages where he is making 
an accurate doctrinal statement, and we shall find that in such 
eases he uses the preposition through (éd@) in connection 
with faith and atonement, and the preposition from (é«) in 
connection with law and works. He thus posits faith as a 
genuine means of true righteousness, which comes from God 
as its source, and repudiates law as a source of worldly self- 
righteousness. Take for instance these words from Philip- 
pians: “That I may ... be found in him, not having a 
righteousness of mine own, that which is from law, but that 
which is through faith in Christ, the righteousness which is 
from God upon the basis of (7) faith.”* Or again: “By 
grace ye are saved through faith; and that not from your- 
selves; it is the gift of God; not from works, lest any man 
should boast.”+ Or again: “Wherefore from [in conse- 
quence of] works of law shall no flesh be justified. . . . But 
now apart from law a righteousness of God has been mani- 
fested, . . . but a righteousness of God through faith in 
Jesus Christ.”{ Again: “Being justified freely by his grace 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus: whom God 
set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood.”’§ 

Such is Paul’s use of these little words in passages where 
the demands of precise statement require that the logical ele- 
ment shall predominate, and when he varies from this use 
a close study will show that there is always a rhetorical rea- 
son for the variation. For instance, in beginning the fifth 
chapter of Romans Paul says: “Therefore being justified 
from [in consequence of] faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Here he uses the word 
from contrary to the usage before observed. And why? In 
the beginning of the previous chapter he raises the question, 
Did Abraham obtain justification from works? The entire 

* Phil. iii, 8,9 t Eph. ii, 8, 9. t Rom. tii, 20-22. 


§ Rom. iti, 24, 25. Compare also Tit. iii, 5, oi« é gpyww . .. GAAG ward . . . eee 


é a Aobrpor . Rom. tv, 2, e& fpywv édixa On. 
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argument of chapter iv is to show that Abraham did not ob- 
tain justification in consequence of works at all, “but 
through the righteousness of faith” (verse 13). Now, in 
beginning chapter v, setting forth peace and joy as fruits 
of justification, Paul repeats the same preposition from the 
previous discussion and thereby emphasizes and intensifies 
the contrast between law and faith. Again, in Rom. iii, 30, 
he says that God will justify the circumcision by faith 
(é« niorews) and the uncireumcision through faith (dia rie 
miorew). This apparently arbitrary variation appears nat- 
ural when we observe that ¢« tiorewe is here contrasted with 
&& Epywy vouov of verse 20. The same preposition is repeated 
to heighten the contrast. It was the circumcision who had 
especially to do with law, for to them especially had the law 
been committed, and they were all skilled in works of law 
(épya vopov, verse 20). In contrast now to these works of 
law, by (é€) which he has just said “no flesh will be justi- 
fied,” he now says that the uncircumcision will be justified, 
not ¢& Epywy, but é« miorewe. Again, in Rom. ix, 30-32, where 
éx is twice used with tiorewe, there is a striking rhetorical an- 
tithesis between é« miotewe in verses 30 and 32, on the one 
hand, and ¢& Epywv in verse 32, on the other. Again, in Gal. 
ii, 16, Paul first makes the precise doctrinal statement, 
ob dixarodrat dvOpwroc &F Epywv vouov édv pn dia triarewe 1. X. wre. 
He then applies this principle to himself and his readers in 
the rhetorical antithesis, iva dixawOdpuev éx riotewe Xp° xai obK 
&& Epywv véuov, and for the purpose of the antithesis he em- 
ploys é« niotewc, He then clinches this application by re- 
peating again in slightly different form his doctrinal prin- 
ciple: dtére && Epywv véouou ob dixawwOjoera maéoa odp=. And 
thus one might review every variation from the usage above 
stated, and he would find in every instance a rhetorical rea- 
son for it. 

We have suggested only one of many fruitful lines of study 
which may be found in Paul’s use of little words. He is 
no jumbler of ideas, but a master of clear thought, insisting 
on precise expression where the demands of his subject re- 
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quire it, but willing to sacrifice and vary from these precise 
logical standards wherever the rhetorical vividness and im- 
pressiveness of his words can be increased thereby. Paul 
is a master of the art of vivid and powerful expression; of 
so throwing his soul into his language that the soul of the 
reader moves with him. If that be, as it is, the true purpose 
of rhetoric, then is Paul in the best sense of the word a 
rhetorician. In looking carefully at the literary qualities of 
a writer we come to know better his own personality. We 
draw more closely to him, soul to soul. As we bring our own 
selves more fully into sympathy with the soul of the great 
apostle we shall be better able to follow him as he leads us 
among the deep mysteries of things divine. Then, too, we 
see that it is not the culture and gloss of art, helpful and 
desirable as they are, which constitute rhetorical power. They 
are indeed useful as helps, but its true source is the inner soul 
on fire with some great truth. Art without a soul behind it 


} 


is dead; art with a living soul behind it is power and in- 


spiration. 
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Art. IV.—BROWNING’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
AND THEORY OF LIFE. 

Because a man is a poet he is not necessarily a philoso- 
pher ; for paucity of thought may be hidden in a flood of beau- 
tifully sounding words, and lack of themes which embody 
underlying principles of life may be concealed in the attempt 
to intoxicate the reader with charm of movement and execu- 
tion of metrical rules. Such a charge cannot be brought 
against Robert Browning, in whose work thought often so 
abounds that words can scarcely express it. Thought is 
uppermost, taking preeminence over mere technicality of 
expression or rules of form. 

Browning does not discuss material questions only. Delv- 
ing deep into the soul-life he reveals a truly marvelous and 
inspiring system of ethics and religion. Never does he fear 
to make clear and plain his beliefs, although it must be con- 
fessed that they are not always on the surface, easily com- 
prehended and as easily forgotten. Rather, they lie hidden 
away like nuggets of gold, the effort to obtain which only 
tends to increase the delight of discovery and insure a care- 
ful examination. In his reasoning he starts from correct 
bases and then advances on his way, avoiding no question, 
shunning no doubt, anxious to examine for himself, not 
hesitating to declare his convictions. It is this fearlessness, 
this sincerity, this loyalty to truth, which win for Browning 
an attentive hearing when others fail to charm and which 
might well gain for him the title of “Philosopher Poet.” 

Browning was a firm believer in the existence of God, and 
upon this fact he rests the foundations of his philosophy of 
religion. In “Pauline” he tells us: 

I believe in God and truth and love. 
In another poem he is “very sure of God;” while in “Rabbi 
Ben Ezra” we read: 


But I need, now as then, 
Thee, God, who moldest men. 
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What trust is expressed in those lines also from “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra :” 
Our times are in his hand, etc. 
And to him God is a Father, with all the meaning of love 
in its fullest sense which that word implies; guarding his 
children with infinite care, yet just. 
Is not God now in the world his power first made? 
Is not his love still at issue with sin 
Visibly when a wrong is done on earth? 
Again we read: 
As thy love is discovered almighty, almighty be proved 
Thy power that exists with and for it, of being beloved. 
Even Karshish, the Arabian physician—with all his unwill- 
ingness—as he thinks of the raising of Lazarus from the 
dead, is forced at last to say: 
So the All-Great were the All-Loving too— 
So through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, “O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 
Thou hast no power, nor mayst concefve of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 
And thou must love me who have died for thee!” 

In Browning’s mind God does not delight most in the pomp 
and splendor of magnificent service or studied ritual. Away 
from perfunctory praise arising in form and pride, per- 
meated by worldliness and selfishness, God turns to the wor- 
ship which springs from sincere love. In its simplicity it is 
the sweetest praise of all. How beautifully this is shown in 
“The Boy and the Angel ;” for, when Theocrite had left his 
cell and Gabriel had taken his place, 


God said, “A praise is in mine ear; 
There is no doubt in it, no fear: 


So sing old worlds, and so 
New worlds that from my footstool go. 


Clearer loves sound other ways: 

I miss my little human praise.” 
God works out all things for the best ; nothing is out of place, 
ill-timed, unjust. The whole history of man from the crea- 
tion to the present has displayed this fact. In every phenom- 
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enon of nature there is a divine purpose; a new device of 
God for bettering the world. So in “Saul” David sings: 


I have lived, seen God’s hand through a lifetime, and all was for the 
best. 


I have gone the whole round of creation: | saw and I spoke: 

I, a work of God's hand for that purpose, received in my brain 

And pronounced on the rest of his handwork—returned him again 

His creation’s approval or censure: I spoke as I saw: 

I report, as a man may of God’s work—all’s love, yet all's law. 
He sees in God the incarnation of power and knowledge. 
Man marveling at his own ability, admiring his achievements 
in every realm, upon turning away from self and looking to 
God is made to realize his utter ignorance and the Creator's 
wisdom. -In “Saul” again we read, 

Have I knowledge? confounded it shrivels at Wisdom laid bare 
If man prides himself upon his forethought when he com- 
pares it with God’s care inevitably he is made to say, 

Have I forethought? how purblind, how blank, to the Infinite Care. 
The mind of God is perfect, and his every creation must be 
perfect. “ 


Do I task any faculty highest, to image success? 

I but open my eyes—and perfection, no more and no less, 

In the kind I imagined full-fronts me, and God is seen God 

In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod. 
And thus looking within and aro~nd me I ever renew 


The submission of man’s nothing-perfect to God's All-complete. 


And to Browning Christ is divine, the Son of God, the 
Saviour of the world. He is a vital force’ reigning in the 
hearts of men by virtue of splendid majesty, giving them a 
noble ideal in the form of his life—pure, spotless, in their en- 
vironments; healing wounded hearts; making plain their 
tangled, crooked paths. He is sent to unite heaven and earth: 


*Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for! my flesh that T seek 

In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee, a Man like to me 

Thou shalt love and be loved by forever: a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand! 


In “Saul” Browning typifies the love of Christ for man by 
the love of David for Saul. By means of his finite and weak 
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human love David was able to bring Saul out from under the 
shadow of a moody and morose spirit; so Christ is by his 
love the means of rescuing not one man but the race from 
the lowest depths. 
To simply exist in his religious life, to get into a channel ) 
and never leave it—such a life would have been unsuited to 
Browning’s great, robust, active soul, which was ever on the 
alert, carefully reviewing the tenets of its faith. He admits 
that he had doubts, and advances the theory that they are nat- 
ural to the normal mind; being necessary to its development 
as are the winds to the sturdy oak. In “Easter Day” he says, 


How very hard it is to be 

A Christian ! 

Not the mere task of making real 
That duty up to its ideal, 
Effecting thus, complete and whole, 
A purpose of the human soul— 
For that is always hard to do; 
But hard, I mean, for me and you 
To realize it, more or less, 

With even the moderate success 
Which commonly repays our strife 
To carry out the aims of life. 
We do not see it where it is, 

At the beginning of the race: 

As we proceed it shifts its place, 

And where we looked for crowns to fall, 
We find the tug’s to come—that’s all. 


Doubts are ordained by God’s law, and it is but natural that 
they should follow in the train of the aspirations and am- 
bitions which he has given us. So in “La Saisias,” 


God—-whose power made man and made man’s wants, and made, to meet 
those wants, 

Heaven and earth, which, through the body, prove the spirit’s ministrants, 

Excellently all—did he lack power or was the will in fault 

When he let blue heaven be shrouded over by the vapors of the vault, 

Gay earth drop her garlands shriveled at the first infecting breath 

Of the serpent pains which herald, swarming in, the dragon death? 

What! no way but this that man may learn and lay to heart how rife 

Life were with delights would only death allow their taste to life? 


Here it is that the power of faith is shown, as it helps us to 
become conquerors over every adverse circumstance. If there 
should be no doubt, but only absolute knowledge, then what 
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need of faith ? since the soul could live in ease without a foe, 
without a cloud to mar the day-gleam. “When pain ends, 
gain ends too.” Knowledge must come as the soul is ready 
to receive it. Browning tells us, in “Old Pictures in Flor- 
ence,” that 

The race of Man 


Receives life in parts to live in a whole 
And grow here according to God's clear plan. 


At last, when the soul has fought nobly, and every doubt has 
been conquered and faith has kept its lofty ideal free from 
blotch and taint, then the purpose of doubt is made clear. 
Especially in “Easter Day” and in “Old Pictures in Flor- 


ence,” from which I quote, is this thought expressed : 


When a soul has seen 
By the means of Evil that Good is best, 
And, through earth and its noise, what is heaven's serene— 
When our faith in the same has stood the test 
Why, the child grown man you burn the rod, 
The uses of labor are surely done; 
There remaineth a rest for the people of God. 


In “Christmas Eve” he emphasizes the important relation 
which faith in Christ has to the revelation of the beauties in 
God’s plans: 

And because my heart I proffered, 

With true love trembling at the brim, 

He suffers me to follow him 

Forever my own way—dispensed 

From seeking to be influenced 

By all the less immediate ways 

That earth, in worships manifold, 

Adopts to reach, by prayer and praise, 

The garment’s hem, which, lo, I hold! 


So often we have the fancy that to learn truth we must 
gain it from that which is outside our own natures. Following 
this conception men travel over the world in search of truth; 
spend years away from their fellow-men, seeking it in nature ; 
try pleasure, to see if she has concealed it, but all to no pur- 
pose. In our poet’s mind truth lies within man himself, con- 
served in his soul, and all that is necessary to create knowl- 
edge is to make an opening through the walls around it and 
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allow its escape to meet the truth which comes from God. He 


shows this clearly in “Paracelsus.” 

But, friends, 
Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 
There is an inmost center in us all, 
Where truth abides in fullness; and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in— 
This perfect, clear perception, which is truth; 
A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 
Binds it, and makes all error: and to know 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without. 


The truth which is in the soul of man is no whit different 
from the fundamental truth of the Creator of the soul and 
thus strengthened man partakes of the divine character. 
The truth in God’s breast 
Lies trace for trace upon ours impressed ; 
Though he is so bright and we so dim 
We are made in his image, to witness him. 

For Browning the future had none of those terrors which 
are so often given expression to in literature. It held out 
nothing dark and foreboding, but he found it a pleasing 
theme. If he ever had a doubt concerning a future existence 
he has not allowed it to find expression in his verse. Listen 


‘ 


to the clear and certain tone in “Christmas Eve:”’ 


No; love, which, on earth, amid all the shows of it 
Has ever been the sole good of life in it, 

The love ever growing there, spite of the strife in it, 
Shall arise, made perfect, from death’s repose of it. 
And I shall behold thee face to face, 

O God, and in thy light retrace 

How in all I love here still wast thou! 


The soul, tenanting the house of clay on a furlough from its 
spirit home, shall return to the divine Soul who made it, there 
to live, with him, and continue to develop. And he does 
not concern himself witl. what form it shall wear. This faith 
in the future existence brightened his declining years; sus- 
taining him with the hope that he would soon be reunited to 
her whose life had so helped and inspired his own. What a 
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song of valor and cheer was on his lips as the time of de- 
parture was approaching: 


Being—who? 
One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 
No; at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
“Strive and thrive!” cry, “Speed—fight on, fare ever 


” 


There as here! 
Or as he sings again, in “Pauline :” 
Know my last state is happy, free from doubt 
Or touch of fear. 

Following closely is a thought quite similar in intent and 
possibly serving to make clearer his conceptions of the here- 
after. The future life is but an extension of the earthly 
existence of the soul, wherein it shall continue its struggle 
toward perfection. Each failure to attain the highest ideals 
which ambition erects for itself, each seeming turn of events 
which destroys cherished hopes and idolized treasures of the 
soul, should be accepted with submission, since they greatly 
strengthen the fiber of our eternal natures: the soul rising, as 
the pheenix, from the ashes of its destroyed hopes and mount- 
ing higher than before. 

Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smvothness rough, 

Each sting that bids not sit nor stand, but go! 
Be our joys three parts pain! 


Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe! 


Many an earnest soul, baffled by circumstances, with little 
apparent success, will in that future be crowned with highest 
awards because of the spirit and not the results of its labors. 


Evil exists that it may bring out the greatness of the good 
and make it all the more desirable. In that bright clime no 
evil will be found; its functions belong only to the earth, and 
it perishes with the material. So we read in “Abt Vogler :” 
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Therefore to whom turn I but to thee, the ineffable Name? 
Builder and maker, thou, of houses not made with hands! 
What! have fear of change from thee, who art ever the same? 
Doubt that thy power can fill the heart that thy power expands? 
There shall never be one lost good! What was shall live as before; 
The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound ; 

What was good shal! be good, with for evil so much good more; 

On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven a perfect round. 

All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shal! exist ; 

Not its semblance but itself; no beauty, no good, nor power 

Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 


Since the Creator has placed in the soul of each one an in- 
definable desire for something beyond that which it possesses, 
nay, for absolute perfection, and since perfection cannot be 
attained on earth in the midst of temptations and doubts, for 
the Creator to allow the soul to have but one period of proba- 
tion in which to attain its desired perfection could not be 
reconciled with the other qualities which God possesses. 
Therefore, Browning argues, the soul must continue its de- 


velopment in the future. 


And what is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence 
For the fullness of the days? Have we withered or agonized? i 
Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing must issue thence? 
Why rushed the discords in but that harmony should be prized? 


In his eagerness to discourse upon his idea of the future 
Browning almost loses sight of death, viewed in relation to 
the bare thought of its physical accompaniments, and in few 
poems does he delay the current of his thought enough to 
speak of death as death. It is simply the messenger which 
appears to man reminding him that his work on earth has 
been accomplished. In another figure, he must fight his last 
tight while the soul contends in a last struggle against the 


“ 


power of the flesh. So he shows us in “Prospice.” 
Fear death ?—to feel the fog in my throat, 

The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 

I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of the storm, 

The post of the foe, 
Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form! 
Yet the strong man must go: 
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For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay giad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 


But just as the way begins to seem uncertain, just as the 
powers of darkness seem ready to overcome his spirit bold, 
they weaken, a wondrous change occurs, and he enters the 
light of the life hereafter. Once more we see bursting forth 
his unshaken faith in the immortality of the soul: 
For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute's at end, 
And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 


O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 


Browning divided the soul into three parts: What “does,” 
In “A Death in the Desert” he 


9 


what “knows,” what “‘is. 
Says: 

Three souls which make up one soul: first, to wit, 

A soul of each and all the bodily parts, 

Seated therein, which works, and is what Does; 
the next soul 


feeleth, thinketh, willeth—is what Knows; 


the last soul, 


constituting man’s self, is what Is. 


He was what one might call a soul evolutionist ; believing that 
the soul grew constantly in power and wisdom, ever learning, 
ever receiving new light upon the truth. So: 


Since much that at the first in deed and word 
Lay simply and sufficiently exposed 

Had grown (or else my soul was grown to match, 
Fed through such years, familiar with such light, 
Guarded and guided still to see and speak) 

Of new significance and fresh result ; 
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“Vhat first were guessed as points I now knew stars, 
And named them in the gospel I have writ. 

No pessimist was Browning, inclined to look upon the 
world through dark glasses ; he was emphatically an optimist, 
viewing life in the bright sunlight of a cheerful, happy soul. 
In his works are no complaints against God’s plans, rather a 
desire to see in everything that which is most desirable for 


man, 
That He, the Eternal First and Last, 
Who in his power had so surpassed 
All man conceives of what is might— 


Would never, . 

With power to work all love desires, 
Bestow e’en less than man requires; 
That he who endlessly was teaching 


Would never need that I, in turn, 

Should point him out defect unheeded, 
And show that God had yet to learn 

What the meanest human creature needed. 


His firm trust in God gave a brightness and charm which may 
be noticed all through his poems. No sadness seems able to 
quell that spirit of cheerfulness which bubbled up from his 
very soul; and as old age came on he voiced his feelings in 
that grand cry of “Rabbi Ben Ezra :” 
Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be: 
The last of life, for which the first was made. 
Our times are in his hand 
Who saith, “A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor be afraid!” 
In “Reverie” we read: 
Then life is—to wake, not sleep, 
Rise, and not rest, but press 
From earth's level where blindly creep 
Things perfected, more or less, 
To the heaven's height, far and steep. 

Although Browning was very firm in his beliefs, he saw 
that one great difficulty in the religious world is the lack of 
charity manifested by the various sects for one another. In 
“Ohristmas Eve” we have a very clear and succinct statement 
of his attitude in this matter. Here was the Zion Chapel, 
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whose members believed their doctrines to be absolutely cor- 
rect and as a result were so self-centered that the stranger in 
their midst received the interrogation from their looks, if not 
in words, 

What! you, the alien, you have ventured 

To take with us, the elect, your station? 


Such an attitude was very selfish and 


"Twas too provoking! 
Se, GROTNM 3 « 
“IT wanted a taste, and now there’s enough of it,” 
I flung out of tae little chapel. 


The poet is then carried to St. Peter’s, with its service made 
splendid by form and luxury, and he feels that, as 


the taper fires 
Pant up, the winding brazen spires 
Heave loftier yet the baldachin ; 
The incense-gaspings, long kept in, 
Suspire in clouds; the organ blatant 
Holds his breath and grovels latent, 


the form of the worship excludes that which is more important 


—the spirit of humility. Subsequently he considers the address 
of a German professor, and, with his human tendencies, feels 
that there is too much rationalism in it. Having seen these 
three typical forms of worship—the Dissenting Church, with 
its emotion and feeling, St. Peter’s, with its mere formalism, 
and the coldly intellectual Rationalism—his prejudices are 
overcome by the loving instruction of the spirit of Christ, his 
guide. The Dissenters’ Church aids its honest members and 
gives them one bright spot in their weary round of existence, 
St. Peter’s of necessity reaches a far different class, one 
which might never have a serious thought were it not for this 
church. The professor, though he may rob Christ of his 
divinity, bids his hearers, 

Go home and venerate the myth 

I thus have experimented with ; 

This man, continue to adore him 


Rather than all who went before him 
And all who ever followed after! 


too simple which leads its believers in the way 
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of truth, none too forma! to become in God’s hands the means 


of accomplishing good. With what grand words he closes: 


Better have knelt at the poorest stream 

That trickles in pain from the straitest rift! 
For the less or the more is all God's gift, 

Who blocks up or breaks wide the granite seam. 
And here, is there water or not, to drink? 

I then, in ignorance and weakness, 

Taking God's help, have attained to think 

My heart does best to receive in meekness 
That mode of worship, as most to his mind, 
Where, earthly aids being cast behind, 

His All in All appears serene 

With the thinnest human veil between. 

It were to be wished the flaws were fewer 

In the earthen vessel, holding treasure 

Which lies as safe in a golden ewer; 

But the main thing is, does it hold good measure? 
Heaven soon sets right all other matters! 


What a world of charity is manifest here: 


And let us hope 
That no worse blessing befall the Pope, 
Turned sick at last of to-day’s buffoonery, 
Nor may the Professor forego its peace 
At Gottingen presently ; when in the dusk 


. . . 


He gropes for something more substantial 

Than a fable, myth, or personification, 

May Christ do for him what no mere man shall, 
And stand confessed as the God of salvation! 


Having thus considered some of Browning’s distinctively 
religious views let us turn to the consideration of some other 
of his theories of life. 

Possibly there is no theme discussed more fully by him 
than love, and it is safe to say that few if any poets have 
looked at it from as many varied and sublime points of view. 
Well may he be called the “Poet of Love.” Love is the basis 
of his philosophy, the fundamental principle of the world. 
It was an essential feature of his own life, lending a great 
charm to all that he did. We get a glimpse of this in “My 
Star :” 
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All that I know 
Of a certain star 
Is, it can throw 
(Like the angled spar) 
Now a dart of red, 
Now a dart of blue; 
Till my friends have said 
They would fain see, too, 
My star that dartles the red and blue! 
Then it stops like a bird; like a flower hangs furled: 
They must solace themselves with the Saturn above it. 
What matter to me if their star is a world? 
Mine has opened its soul to me; therefore I love it. 


He argues that love is the reason of life. It was divine Love 
that created man and then gave him woman as his companion 
that this love might be perpetuated. In “Evelyn Hope” the 
lover says: 

No, indeed! for God above 


Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love. 


As he says in “Christmas Eve,” it is but natural for man to 
love, 

But love is the ever-springing fountain ; 

Man may enlarge or narrow his bed 

For the water's play, but the water-head— 

How can he multiply or reduce it? 

As easy create it as cause it to cease. 


Love is the only thing in life that is lasting. Nations once 
mighty in their sway have long years ago ceased to exist, the 
creations of man molder at the touch of time, but love still 
lives, powerful as ever. So in “Love Among the Ruins :” 


In one year they sent a million fighters forth 
South and North. 

And they built their gods a brazen pillar high 
As the sky, 

Yet reserved a thousand chariots in full force— 
Gold, of course. 

Oh heart! oh blood that freezes, blood that burns! 
Earth’s returns 

For whole centuries of folly, noise and sin! 
Shut them in 

With their triumphs and their glories and the rest! 
Love is best. 


Browning never looks at love from a low standpoint. His 


poems of domestic love are models and reveal a most loving 
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and sincere character. There are few tenderer portrayals of 
a mother’s love than this in “The Ring and the Book.” 
Speaking of her boy Pompilia says: 

When he grows up and gets to be my age, 


He will seem hardly more than a great boy; 
And if he asks, “What was my mother like?” 


I wish some one will please to say 
I looked already old though I was young. 


Where can be found a truer description of a faithful wifi 
than in “Any Wife to Any Husband,” as she says: 

I have but to be by thee, and thy hand 

Will never let mine go, nor heart withstand 

The beating of my heart to reach its place. 

When shall I look for thee and feel thee gone? 

When cry for the old comfort and find none? 
In the story of Pompilia and Caponsacchi he carries love into 
a different realm. Here is the poor young girl-wife hated and 
persecuted by her fiendish husband. Love is for her an empty 
sound, a meaningless word. Here is Caponsacchi, young and 
gay, but he becomes a true, noble-hearted man when he sees 
Pompilia’s wretched condition. There springs up betwee: 
the two a love which is so deep and true that, even about t 


die, Pompilia can say: 
There, 
Strength comes already with the utterance! 
I will remember once more for his sake 
The sorrow : for he lives and is belied. 
Could he be here, how he would speak for me 


And Caponsacchi, even though before the tribunal, expresses 
the feeling of his heart thus: 

The Augustinian of the Hospital, 

Who writes the letter, he confessed, he says, 

Many a dying person, never one 

So sweet and true and pure and beautiful. 

In his great regard for love Browning does not overlook 
the value of knowledge, realizing that without knowledge to 
aid it love will fail in its mission. The two must go together, 
as he tells us in “Paracelsus,” when Paracelsus, whose ideal 


is knowledge, addresses the following to Aprile, who loves : 
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We must never part. 
Are we not halves of one dissevered world 
Whom this strange chance unites once more? 
Part? never! 
Till thou, the lover, know; and I, the knower, 
Love—unti! both are saved. 


In “Reverie” he explains the relation of Knowledge to Good 
and Evil. The Soul is the center of knowledge, the com 
panion of the body; both created simultaneously and con- 
taining the germs of true life. 
So, my annals thus begin: 
With body, to life awoke 
Soul, the immortal twin 
Of body, which bore soul’s yoke— 
Since mortal and not akin. 
This ineipient life, this soul, the center of knowledge, begins 
to look away from itself and out upon that which it sees 
about it, to take in Nature, gradually increasing its scope, 
beginning with simple, easily comprehensible things and then 
advancing to the more complex: 


How but from near to far 

Should knowledge proceed, increase? 
Try the clod ere test the star! 

Bring our inside strife to peace 
Ere we wage, on the outside, war! 


As a result of this work of the soul there comes a product of 
knowledge called power. It is the natural effect of the force 
exerted by knowledge, omnipotent and controlling all things: 


All is effect of cause: 
As it would has willed and done 
Power: and my mind’s applause 
Goes, passing laws each one, 
To Omnipotence, lord of laws. 


The soul observes that there are two forces in the world, good 
and evil, which are as two mighty warriors fighting to the 
very death, evil seeming to have the advantage on his side: 
Head praises, but heart refrains 
From loving’s acknowledgment. 
Whole losses outweigh half gains; 


Earth’s good is with evil blent, 
Good struggles but evil reigns. 





If the omnipotent power cannot cause good to win it must 


Rik j 
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follow that it is limited in its sway. Such a result is funda 
mentally impossible. 

In “Rabbi Ben Ezra” he tells us his ideas concerning the 
relation of youth to age. Youth is the season of doubt and 
perplexity, when the soul has strivings within and strife 
without. Every object brings up a question, life being in a 
period of formation. As the soul struggles on, seeking what 
is best, faith is deduced from life; and the character has an 
anchor to hold it firm amid all the temptations it encounters. 
The soul and flesh are colaborers, the one must help the other ; 
the flesh affording foundation for the soul’s attainments to 
rest upon. 

All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul! 
At last, taught why youth should struggle and overcome its 
foes, age may look forward to the future with hope and trust. 
Youth ended, I shall try 
My gain or loss thereby ; 
I shall know, hehae ofa, 


The Future I may face now I have proved the Past. 


And life is real; life is earnest; it is not to be spent in mere 
day dreaming and the pursuit of idle fancies, but every 
moment should have its noble deed or work of value. In 
“Paracelsus” we read: 

At worst I have performed my share of the task 

The rest is God's concern; mine, merely this, 

To know that I have obstinately held 

By my own work. . . 

What's failure or success to me? 


I have subdued my life to the one purpose 
Whereto I ordained it. 





A Walk Along a Railroad in June. 


Arr. V.—A WALK ALONG A RAILROAD IN JUNE. 


Tue season was mid-June. The region was a prairie. 
The place was a five-mile stretch of railroad running east- 
ward undeviatingly as the flight of an arrow. Landing at a 
village in the early morning with three hours to wait for my 
train, the out-of-doors challenged me to walk to the next 
hamlet; and, my custom being never to take a dare from 
nature if my employment will allow me leisure, I swung out 
right gayly to answer the challenge. The day was dustless, 
rains having sprinkled field and road and gardens quite 
recently; the skies were dimmed with a veil of cloud not 
dense enough to obscure the sun nor to dim the blue com- 
pletely, but enough to calm the sunlight into entire pleasant- 
ness for a walk like mine. A pleasant wind blew from the 
east and kept the track unhesitatingly as a locomotive, while 
I, with the butterflies and wild bees, drifted from side to 
side as flowers and grasses and tangle of vines invited me. 

Now, a railroad is what our friend Ruskin railed at with 
his delightful spleen ; and the logic of his complaint was that 
the railroad stood for utility and John Ruskin stood for 
nature, and what John Ruskin stood for was what should be. 
Ruskin had all the sweet dogmatism and self-confidence of 
a little child. I like his love of field and flood; more still, I 
love it, but scarcely enjoy his vituperation though put into 
English sweet enough to make even scolding charming, nor 


enjoy it at all when he raves against those modern appliances 


which have changed the economic world, and us from pro- 
vincials into cosmopolites. And beyond this, use is needful 
as beauty and more needful if all the truth were told. Use 
and beauty must not be thought of as enemies but friends. 
The cooking stove is quite as essential as clematis. They 
cherish no antipathy. Use is lacking in the picturesque, 
but drudgery must needs be for the world’s bettering. A 
railroad, while anything but beautiful, is the chore boy of 
civilization, the stevedore that carries our burdens from 
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wharf to wharf and from hold to dock, and with prospect of 
neither emolument nor delight serves all save itself. Such 
service, free-handed and free-hearted, always compels my re- 
gard. I half venerate it, as 1 do a mother of many children, 
whose hands are worn to scars and hardness by much toiling 
for the ones she loves. Who serves, God loves. The road 
gives its wealth of labor as uncomplainingly as a mother to 
her daughter. Let no jest nor sneer be directed toward those 
whose sweaty shoulders bend to the burden of world’s work ; 
let us rather requite such sturdy toil with appreciation which 
is better far than gold. The railroad track is to me the em- 
bodiment of uncomplaining, unacknowledged toil whose 
praises are in nobody’s mouth. 

However, I have found that if the railroad is itself lacking 
in beauty it affords shelter for the beautiful. Anyone who has 
been much out of doors in our later days knows how beauty 
of tangled thicket and room for gathering of bloom and bird 
are growing rarer; for are not the straggling fences rotting 
down and giving place to fences of wire, which leave no least 
protection from grazing herd or flock or tramping foot for 
brier or clump of grasses or blackberry with its arch of vine 
and sweet, blinding surprise of snow-white blossom? But all 
this shelter the railroad supplies, and calls to the homeless gar- 
den of nature, “I will give you room,” and makes good this 
cordial invitation. On either side of the track is a goodly 
breadth given over to nature. A ditch dug in building the 
roadbed gives place for water to stand, and where water 
stands there is invitation for flag and cat-tail and swamp 
grasses; and the embankment gives privilege for the wild 
rose to hold tryst with the wild bee, and makes banks leaning 
south where in the new springtime violets may stand in pools 
of blue, and grasses may grow, unafraid of the lowing herd. 
If you, friend, have never known how dear a shelter the bar- 
ren railroad affords nature’s refugees, pray you give the 
matter heed. 


Five miles of invitation of perfumed June life lie before 


me. The last robin of my journey calls with its flute note from 
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the fringes of the village. He hugs the town, I fear me, 
overmuch, and I tremble lest his morals become corrupted ; 
but he eyes me from his barn roof with a curious look, as if 
‘ommiserating the moneyless traveler who must plod along 
the track instead of riding on the traip or going on a robin’s 
speeding wings. If men are not smal) folks in the birds’ eyes 
I miss my guess. They have a right to feel aristocrats who 
ave wings and know to fly. The skies are fair highways for 
treading, and I piously envy all winged things. Sometimes 
I fear I love the country more than is comely, and then I 
recall I do not love it so much as God does and am content. 
My march this fair morning was as a king’s triumph, all 
royal things coming to meet me. The soft winds sweet with 
rose perfumes welcomed me with a kiss full on the mouth; 
vines reached out their graceful tendrils my way; a meadow 
lark called to me from a nodding red clover head; a quail 
invisible, hid somewhere in meadow or hedgerow, piped in 
his cheerful voice across a cornfield as if to intimate he was 
where he had full right to be; the talkative sparrows chatted 
along the way, having their say about the traveler going past 
with his arms full of flowers; a single blackbird with his hot 
crimson epaulets flung by me as in high dudgeon, though I 
had done him no earthly harm. This way is poor in birds, 
much to my regret, and I know not why. Blackbirds should 
have been here in garrulous multitudes. Plovers I looked 
for and found none. I think perhaps this is a bird’s holiday 
and they are gone from home; for certainly they are not 
here, and the day is fair and belongs to them. But vegeta- 
tion there was a fortune of. The spring had latter rains, and 
all things had the brilliancy of perpetuated youth upon them. 
Leaves fairly flashed in the light, as if sparks were smitten 
from them. Long miles of grasses rank and lush grew nod- 
ding to the wind. On either side were fields planted to corn, 
with the farmers plowing the long rows of emerald; or pas- 
tures of prairie grass, than which few sights are fairer to the 


eyes ; or red clover fields lent modest perfume to the air, for 


few odors can compare in delicacy with those wafted from 
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the red clover meadow, so delicate that, unless the flowers are 
in masses of acres in breadth, you will not get the fragrance 
at all. Fields of oats with their quick green answered to the 
wind, and a wheattield with a faint haze of harvest on it 
felt the goings of the spring wind. Woods there were none. 
Only a willow stooped across a ravine showing where was 
hidden water, or a planted elm waved its graceful curved 
plumes, or a cottonwood, which tree I profess to love, and 
have sometimes talked, sometimes written my affection, not 
being content with a single declaration. One ccttonwood | 
stop to listen to—and indeed what one of them do I not stop 
to listen to ’—for the rain upon their roof is very sweet to 
me and their tearful commotion is something my heart al- 
ways remembers. This tree stood along a field edge lifting 
its deep green into the air in a manly fashion as unashamed 
to front the sky, and through its branches ran the drift of 
autumn rain, and I closed my eyes and listened, as loath to 
pass; and farther off, half across a field, a group stood to- 
gether where I could hear, as they half whispered their rainy 
colloquies. Spring it was, or early summer, but they, as | 
gathered, were speaking about autumn and the sear leaf and 
the last late rose and the departure of the swallows—and who 
could blame them for having tears in their voices ? 

I made my leisure journey. Naught troubled me nor 
hasted me. The time was God’s and summer’s and mine. I 
stopped at every pastoral and grew inquisitive at every stop. 
Something enticed me everywhere. Three hours I had, 
though I could use three days. One cannot have too much 
leisure with nature. She is coy like a hermit thrush, so that 


those who hasten may not know her, but I sped leisurely. 


Most plants along the road I knew, some I had not seen, or, 
speaking exactly, one, and that made me glad because it is 
so good to make a new friend among the flowers. One’s life 
is infinitely enriched thereby. To meet old friends in flowers 
or folks is delightful, and meeting new folks and flowers has 
a tang of gladness also. One new friend among birds or 


flowers, or gentle green among the leaves—what think you of 
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that, my heart? One white flower I met this day 1 had not 
met aforetime, and the memory of its dainty beauty lingers 
caressingly. Five-petaled, pure white as a blackberry blos- 
som, growing low on the earth, beckoning the wind, sheltered 
by the grasses, sometimes a few feet of ground would be star- 
white with them, sometimes one bloomed solitary like a for- 
gotten life some one has died and left, but whether single or 
in groups the flower was dainty fair and left a gentle memory 
to my heart. I see it yet. Along the track were no rosebushes 
with their frowsy archings and interarchings, and had there 
been the time of roses was not yet. That sweetness was to be 
an anticipation. Not all flowers bloom at once. God is too 
good for that. He sows his flowers through all the lanes of 
spring, summer, autumn; and I love him for it. But, rose- 
bushes being absent, rose blooms were present and burned 
along the banks or flamed in the grasses like sparks from a 
hurrying engine. They were inexpressibly beautiful. My 
eyes caressed them, and I would linger over every flushed 
face I saw, as if it were the last I was to set eyes upon. 
Seldom more than six to nine inches high, they took you by 
surprise—by a sweet surprise; and they were always fair, 
running in color from pure white to deep crimson, each 
seeming as I saw it fairer than its sister, as each child in a 
family circle. Here a single flame shot like a firefly’s lamp, 
there a bank flushed into sudden flame with them. One was 
white sprinkled daintily with pink, another was bronzed as 
with some chaste enamel, another pink as a seashell, so 
delicate you feared to look straight at it lest the blush die 
away to be seen no more. I wished I were painter so as to 
paint them all, but could 1% And the buds, ready for flower- 
ing, were fairer than the flower, and had moss upon them, 
so that I thought I had found a colony of God’s moss roses 
growing wild. When spring comes round and the dwarf 
roses bloom, go you, good friend, and watch for them as for 
the coming of a longed-for comrade; and bring some of the 
loveliest away with you and press them in a book, and write 


in the book where you found them, their color, when you 
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gathered them, and their sweet capricious ways, and confess 
you love them, whereat, mayhap, they may learn to love you 
in return—who knows‘ For a mile and more along the 
banks the wild parsnip was swaying to the touch of every 
wind—whorls of gold was what they were—and looking 
across a mile of them was looking at a pathway of wrought 
gold, and who was I to walk on gold-paved streets before my 
time, or to stand, as sometimes I did when the flowers stood 
tall, in golden corridors ? 

Once, just once, a rivulet crossed the path. I saw it glint 
among the grasses and come slyly closer, like some living 
thing filled with curiosity, and then it ran under our bridge 
as one affrighted, but the water was clear and intent on its 
journey. If I spoke to it in passing it either heard not or, 
if hearing, made no reply, nor even gave a backward look. 
Perhaps its reticence was to hide ignorance, for perchance it 
knew not whither it was going, only knowing it was time to 
haste like a truant child overtaken by the dark; and I cried, 
“You are going to the sea,” but no word did it reply, only 
there was audible laughter such as I loved to listen to; and I 
seemed to be bent on talking to the rivulet, for I said, ““You 
are journeying, but I too am journeying, and to the sea, only 
my sea is shoreless and remote, and toward it I make haste, 
though oftener I fear with tears than with laughter. Yours 
is the better way, langhing onward toward the sea.” I crossed 
a group of shrubs unknown to me, whose leaves were of such 
redness as to stand like a dull flame in the midst of the gay 
greenery of the grasses that hedged them in. And the slough 
grasses are always beautiful to my eyes. I never yet have 
tired of them, and here they grew in eager luxuriance, and in 
some parts were of such brilliant green as if they had barely 
wakened from a refreshing winter sleep, and with all fresh- 
ness on them, like a newly awakened child, looked at you in 
sweet surprise. The grasses, grown taller, had a sedateness 
and sense of dignity such as I have sometimes seen in women. 
Stately they were and drooping—all bowed as soldiers who 


had stood guard all night and were sleeping in the day. The 
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wind came and caressed them, but they woke not or barely 


nodded as if saying, “Let me sleep, let me—” and the sleepy 

voice fell asleep. They were secret-keeping like marsh 

grasses by the sea. I love this waving green when winds 

drowse or flurry by, and the grass, somnolent yet fluent, 

answered as in a dream to this fond caress, and I feared the ; 
winds might disturb their rest, and the slumber was on them 

when the wind was gone. 


The crowning glory of the walk was the blue flags. They 


and I were old friends, though I had never known them in te 
such profusion, for they stood for two miles and more in 

solid ranks on both sides the track. You do not know how 
beautiful the blue flag is till you have seen it in such long a 
procession. Standing alone, this flower has a gawky appear- 

ance, and when seen in small groups this awkwardness is not 

materially lessened ; but when seen in their armies, where on : 
looking back they drift like blue smoke lying low along the 

ground and for miles—then they are a pageant of beauty  y 
and color. I gathered them till I could carry no more, but 

gathered them all in my heart. Not a blue flag nodded on its + 
stem when my love had passed by. I see the mass of color f 
and delight as I write, as I did the day I walked in the midst 

as if 1 were crowned king of ail that excellence, and I mistake " 
if for all the days of my life I shall not feel as if on a day in a9 
June I had walked in a royal procession. To see that blue 
muster in the early summer was worth going mile on mile ne 
to see. The violets had put their lights out weeks ago, and avs 
here is a flower that holds its bloom aloft like clustered stars 
of blue, as if violets clustered on the umbels. You must keep i 
close to the ground to see a violet, but these flowers hang 
their blue aloft like a light and there shines blue as the mid - 
oceans. There they stand sometimes like soldiers in ranks ae 
ready for war, sometimes they spring suddenly out of the s 
dense green of the swamp grass I have told you of, and you aH 
see no stalk of flower at all, only a green sea waking from Xt 
sleep into amethyst with downy centers blue as the petals are 4 
and each pistil dipped in a pot of gold dust. 
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One thing I found this day I had never found before, and 
that was a pure white flag with snow-white center and the 
pistil tipped with gold. The beauty of it fairly took my 
breath. That day | had seen flags of every hue of blue, from 
light sky blue to the black blue of ocean, and some with only 
a haze of blue, faint, delicate, remote as if the color were an 
afterthought; but this blue flag blooming cloud-white was 
quite beyond me. So is God always and still always sur- 
prising us. 

But down the track behind me I see a cloud of smoke. 
My holiday I plainly see is ended. My train is coming and 
is no laggard. I must leave this long journey of gladness 
though loath as ever sailor to quit the sea. I have had a jour- 


ney in the lands of dreams, so fair they were. I had walked 
down a five-mile stretch of railroad, and it had been as if I 
had wandered inland across the hills of God. 


t-@, fe. 
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Art. VL—MORE LITURGY OR MORE LIFE. 


In a course of lectures on Christian worship, delivered in 
Union Theological Seminary, different branches of the 
Church were represented, yet we find no Methodist speaker. 
It could not have been that we could not furnish those in 
favor of the so-called improved machineries of religion, or 
that we have no discussions in our denomination as to the 
drift toward more ritual. The agitation for more and fixed 
forms has reached a stage in the Presbyterian Church where 
the advocates have organized a society to forward arranged 
services. The announced intent of this society is to relieve 
that Church from “the evils of confusion and ritualism, 
and to promote beauty and reverence in the worship of God 
in his holy house and the spirit of common prayer and praise 
among the people.” To remove or prevent the indicated evils 
the plan is to fix a manner for public devotion and induce the 
minister to conform by a sentiment or a regulation. The 
basis for the movement is that the average minister is not 
competent to conduct the sanctuary services so as to make 
them proper or profitable! We find that what is meant by 
confusion is variety in the order and contents of worship. 
We may admit that it will not be amiss to refine away cru- 
dities, to incorporate elegancies, to adjust differences and get 
all to agree to certain essential elements in right adorations 
throughout that great denomination. What alarms us is the 
grounds laid down for the argument in behalf of the suggested 
bettering. We note that all the arguments used by the apos- 


tles of ceremonialism are presented to justify this push 


toward established programs in Church services. Imagine 
these descendants of John Knox, who so heartily struck his 
blows against “the vessels, the wax lights, garments, and al- 
tars subverting the true religion,” enforcing the use of cus- 
toms and costumes which conduct all who employ them away 
from simplicity to stateliness and then on to sacramentarian- 
ism! Knox had been in the fog and knew what produced the 
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mist. He saw the terminals in movements. We are informed 
that this call is sustained by these suggestiors: “The histor 
ical spirit; the tradition of the Church; the longing for 
Christian unity; the sacredness and beauty of the affluent 
liturgical literature we have inherited and the confessed de 
ficiency and inadequacy of the average extemporaneous 
prayer.” 

Nothing is so serious in these suggestions as that fixed 
forms are required on account of the inability of the clergy 
to conduct services so as to help the people and please God. 
With established exercises they will always be in good taste 
and of benefit to the participants and rightly represent the 
needs and gratitude of the congregation. It is hinted that a 
check should be put upon the love of novelty and the presump- 
tion of the thoughtless or ignorant. Difference is to some as 
evil as depravity, and therefore away with variations as 
if vicious. Propriety must be maintained, and the only 
plan is to print in advance and place the formulas in the 
hands of the incompetent clergy. After we get the terms 
right, then we must adjust the tones, and that will require 
that the rhythm be fixed, or the rate at which the safe sen- 
tences shall be repeated. If there is a carelessness in the 
wording of worship there is sometimes a speed in it that is 
too sluggish or too swift. Let the time be exactly settled, else 
we may have drones in the desk who almost sleep over the 
prayer book, or such dashers as the monk who was appointed 
Bishop of Salisbury because he could race through the services 
so rapidly as to suit “hunting men.” It is soberly suggested 
that if the prayer is not prescribed so as to be familiar the 
people will be only curious to know what the agile sentence 
maker in the pulpit will frame next, and this will convert 
the listener into a witness of a series “of pious reflections and 
emotions in another without any participation in them.” 


Are we sure that routine methods grip the attention and 


hold it better than the sincere outflow of a living leader ‘ 
When we are told that the settled form of prayer is more 
conducive to spiritual states than the attempt to strain the 
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mind “following a prayer through an unknown country” we 
suggest that the interest of the people is in proportion to new 
ness, and that interest is one of the most valuable items in 
Church worship. Demonstrate that the paper will hold th 
attention as the person cannot, and we shall emphasize the 
missal and subordinate the man. Protestantism was built on 
the preacher and not the performer. It must not be forgotten 
that the prayers are to be read. How? In an interesting 
way! If so, the voice and spirit of the reader will have to be 
used to catch the eye and ear and heart. At last it is the man 
who gives success to the services so far as the human side is 
concerned. If congregations are now only critics we should 
be glad to change to any plan that will make them partici- 
pants. Will it be through the simultaneous and stereotyped ¢ 

The fascination of the familiar is thought to be so strong 
that a great divine has advised the young preacher in the 
nonliturgical organizations to “form a litany for himself 
with care and pains, collecting all petitions which occur to 
him or are suggested by his experience as a minister, and also 
gathering from his parish folk all such items, casting them 
into simple words with a regular form of his own making, 
using this until his audience will be so attached to it they will 
complain if a word be changed!” We have known a few 
congregations that had to suffer these ditto pulpit exercises 
until the mind could wander off and return to find its place 
as readily as in the well-thumbed prayer book. And it has 
been said that the sameness often produced a wish for a man 
in place of the machine. 

Much stress is laid by the advocates of increased liturgy 
upon the union among the Churches that will result. Some 
claim that it is by similarity in ritual that we shall at last 
come together. For if we have common prayers it is certain 


they will be largely from those venerable shapes which are 


sacred from long use. In borrowing our book of worship we 


will connect ourselves with that past which was in devotion 
as in doctrine so much purer than the present! Does our study 
show, as one tells us, that the ritual of the earlier Church 
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moved from inwardness to outwardness so far that “the body 
of Christ rather than the Spirit of Christ elicited the popular 
reverence,” and out of this tendency there sprang the adora- 
tion of relics and bones? If so, would it not be wise to in- 
quire if by adopting the methods of those yesterdays we may 
not exchange the house of life for the house of death, filled 
with all manner of corruptions. If we go back far enough 
we find the primitive Christians satisfied with prayer, read- 
ing the Scripture, hymns, preaching—what has been styled 
“a homiletical service.” It was later when was introduced 
“the dramatization of the passion of Christ.” Then came 
the evils of sensuous worship. 

We are aware that those who call for “the enrichment of 
worship” do not propose to introduce ritualism or go to Rome 
at once. We simply pause before we start toward these in- 
herited forms to view the drift in other ages and ask, If 
we face toward a certain point may we not get there? Dr. 
Allen, of the Protestant Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., says: “The impulse to liturgical development 
was oriental in its origin.” We wonder if we must go to any 
point of the compass to borrow ready-made styles of adoration 
which were appropriate to the paganism for which they were 
intended. Is the Christian Church in this twentieth century 
to join in the ery of latter isms, “Let us look to the East”—for 
wisdom and worship ¢ 

If it be true that to agree with other centuries in the shapes 
of sanctuary services is to sustain a certain continuity, then 
a question arises as to whether this is not a mechanical rather 
than a spiritual combination. The succession of the Spirit 
is the only one as to which we need have concern. Why 
should this productive period lack power to express piety 
any less than to indicate its life in other ways? Do we not 
recognize the difference in taste and terms suitable to sep- 
arated ages? Who cares now for the Johnsonian in liter- 
ature, or the elaborate elegance in sermons so usual in the 
days of pulpit dignity and ornamentation. Why shall we 
pray in the methods of the ancient any more than preach ? 
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We hear it in Protestantism that we cannot directly teach 
the people into the old truth while we may by adopting the 
ancient forms of devotion sing and pray them into these ideas 
that have been permanently preserved in ancient liturgies. 
Ceremonies are to be the cementing power, the prayer book 
with its clasps holding the Church in a unity! We do not 
say the saints of far-off time did not know how to approach 
and adore God. They had their way and best for them. But 
much of this craving for the ancient is that latter-day fad for 
the archaic which makes the distant wear an aureole and 
leaves the excellence about us without appreciation. To-day 
can be trusted to invent its terms in which to properly ex- 
press its feelings before the Most High. 

The religious exsthete insists that the artistic test must be 
applied to find values in worship, as if the Lord set great 
stress upon beauty rather than sincerity. Simplicity is called 
nakedness. How does the service strike the eye and sound 
to the ear of the human? That is with many the final test. 

The edge of this discussion has entered our Methodism in 
the question as to whether our order of worship is to be fixed 
or free. All admit that we have not agreed in the style of 
services. Should we? It is certain that those with tastes for 
the ornate have not enjoyed our undecorated devotions. We 
have not had the sweep and swell of the High Church per- 
formance. Some are asking that we begin to add the flowers 
of correctness and attractiveness. We must have, they say, 
more ritual. The idea that a minister who lives, loves, and 
labors, and so ranges through the average history of souls, 
and is a real man, cannot lead the congregation in helpful 
and inspiring petitions and praises is amazing. We are 
shocked at the declaration that it is a monstrous assumption 
for any one man to suppose he can be large and wise enough 
to comprehend and represent the spiritual needs of five hun- 
dred persons. He must be assisted by the loan fund of an- 
cient prayers, all of which were produced by some former 
person. Why may not this one of the present be as competent 


as that one of far-off date? If we are considering what a dull 
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man needs to supplement him we will go farther and ask, 
Why have a dull man in such a place? Why not put life 
in his heart rather than liturgy in his hand. It would be 
well to work on the improvement of the man and not the 
machinery. Dr. Egbert C. Smythe suggests that when the 


Holy Spirit is active in those who lead and those who join 
y 8] J 


in extemporaneous prayers the result will at times transcend 
in power anything attainable when all is prescribed. That 
is all we claim—that freedom is toward the supreme effects. 
[f the Spirit is to be had for the asking, why not claim that 
power and be less concerned about shaping a system of forms. 
Carpentering is not a proper substitute for calling for the 
Holy Ghost until he produces what one has called “the lit- 
urgy of the Spirit.” 

We have been gliding in our denomination so easily that 
we may not see how far we have gone. We have quite a ritual. 
We have attempted uniformity in the order of worship. Fix 
the order and it is not a great move to say what that outline 
shall contain—lessons, prayers, etc. If the pastor is not com- 
petent to wisely adjust the manner of worship how can he be 
fit to provide the materials in it? He must have the guide 
of a book of worship. We have not yet settled on oneness in 
the contents of the services, but have faced that way. Some 
are asking, if the preachers are not to be trusted to vary the 
order of worship, but must be told now do this and then do 
that, whether it is safe to allow them to say anything. If one 
is not able to speak to God is he to be permitted to speak to 
men? Would it not be well to relieve the nervous from fear 
of improprieties in sermons? After we got the order for 
worship fixed, and then the prayers completed, and then the 
sermons prepared by a Bureau for the Safety of the Church, 
we will have a truly unified Methodism! 

This apology for liturgies will multiply the lame clergy 
who limp in the conduct of devotions as surely as a supply of 
crutches will keep the children from being quick and easy 
walkers. The Archbishop of Canterbury exclaimed, after 


James I would not allow any discretion as to “doctrine or dis- 
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cipline in substance or ceremony,” that “undoubtedly your 
majesty spake by the special assistance of God’s Spirit,” while 
some are not so sure that this fear of liberty in the shaping 
of our sanctuary services is a suggestion that will work out 


good. When Jewell says that the clergy in his days were “no 


better than logs of wood, without talent, learning, or moral- 


ity,” he justified the ritual for use by such; but we have an 
opinion of the pastors in our Church that on the average they 
are sensible and religious to a degree where they can be 
trusted to lead the devotions of the people without a constant 
monitor to notify them as to what is suitable. Our twenty- 
second article of religion says that “it is not necessary that 
rites and ceremonies should in all places be the same, Or eX- 
actly alike.” All we are to seek is that “all things may be 
done to edification.” Our itinerancy is justifiable only on 
the ground of a preacher being allowed to use his individual 
abilities. Will not this similarity tend to prevent personal 
development? The new pastor will only differ in shape and 
voice. Why change for such elements of freshness ¢ 

We are not sure that this agreement for which some are 
anxious, and the liturgical growth through which it is to be 
reached, are wise moves in the direction of that great work 
which as a branch of the Church we were nominated to do. 
3efore we go farther in this line we might hear the warning 
from Canon Eyton, who succeeded Dean Farrar at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, when he tells us that “Ritualism has 
lost its early mystical form in which it was beautiful; and 
also its self-sacrificing form. It has become a symptomatic 
form of unbelief. Men make religion their God instead of 
God their religion.”” Such alarms from such a source should 
not be lost on us. Our fathers refused to fetter themselves 
with Wesley’s prepared service; why shall we pick up what 
they discarded and mayhap end in millinery and mouthings. 
“Better a crust of bread than a mountain of confections. 
Better a cowslip with a root than a prize carnation without 
ag 
We have been taunted about our bald services until we have 
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begun to blush with shame over our nakedness. Before we 
admit too much as to our emptiness will we not ask if we have 
had unfruitful services? If we have won no souls for our 
Lord, then garment-making may conceal our feebleness. 
Once we had plain people, and the worship agreed with their 
simple lives and tastes. Methodism was noted for the power 
in its meetings. Now we have cathedrals, and we are asked 
to give up the flaming exhortations of the old time and substi- 
tute the neat essay of the scholar, and to abandon the natural- 
ness and often rudeness of the Spirit-moved man for the 
ordered and ornate ceremonies more agreeable to the finer 
few who attend our grander temples. Will the new garb be 
the magnificent cerements in which the dead Chureh shall 
be splendidly wrapped, or the proper vestments in which she 
shall be meet to go forth and greet her Lord? We need to 
think on these things. 

See how far we have come. We had a hymn book; we have 
a hymnal. We once took a collection; now it is the offering, 
and the choir gives us the offertory. We have set words in 
which to receive members on probation and in full fellow- 
ship. We must consecrate deaconesses by a form. We have 
a liturgical service with no sermon for the communion day. 
We are advised to follow an order and recite the creed in our 
morning worship. We have responsive readings and prayer 
books on sale in our bookstores. We have vested choirs and 
processionals and recessionals. We have started and the ery 
is “On!” If the seed of apostolic succession must ripen into 
sacramentarianism and the inherited forms have been the’ 
stock on which have appeared all the flowers of ecclesiastical 
w«stheticism, may we not inquire what is that root which some 
have planted among us and what will be the harvest? If a 
little ritual creates a craving for more is it wise to set in our 
members a taste that will take them where they can get all 
they want of this diet of forms ? 

The idea that if we do not elevate and decorate our wor- 
ship we will lose the cultured goes on the ground that there 
is a great clamor for splendid ceremonies. If that wish was 
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general the liturgical Churches should have grown more 


rapidly. Our pointedness and presentness captured the mil- 


lions. The masses do not care for mustiness. If we recon- 
struct for the sake of the few we may retain such, though that 
is doubtful, while we shall certainly lose the many who prefer 
to have a man rather than a manual suggest the service. 

Charles Kingsley put the value of life above liturgy when 
he said it would be “better for every one of you to be the 
most sickly, nervous, incapable personage who ever was the 
laughing-stock of the boys upon the streets, if you lived ac- 
cording to your powers the life of the Spirit of God, than to be 
as perfectly gifted and as exquisitely organized in body and 
mind as David himself and not to live the life of the Spirit 
of God.” So we think that though a Church may be crude 
in its methods, almost repulsive as judged by dilettant rules, 
if it gets the whole heart in its exercises it will be more ac- 
ceptable to God than the most faultless machinery conducted 
with a view to its effects upon the human more than upon the 
divine. 

We were delighted with a description of a success attained 
by an Edinburgh pastor, who, winning so many souls, yet 
“his service is Puritanical in simplicity but Pentecostal in 
power.” That combination solves the question of Methodistic 
progress. We need vigor, not varnish; the throb of God 
pulsing in our sanctuaries, and then the heaven-lighted wor- 
ship will have the beauty of holiness so much better than the 
glow of earthly finish, while the old ladder so often missing 
will be ever in place on which the angels will move up and 
down to carry up our supplications and to bring down our 


supplies. Life will be better than liturgy. 


Chit~hMo Gait, 
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Arr. VIIL.—WHAT CONSTITUTES A CALL TO PREACH. 

Tuatr very little has been written upon this important 
subject is no evidence that the call to preach is either vague 
or obseure. God has largely reserved the right tO make 
known to those whom he has chosen to proclaim the Gospel of 
salvation, and in such a call it is safe to say is found the 
most marked manifestation of the continued revelation of 
God to man. 

The position taken in this paper is that a call to pre ach is 
more definite and important than a call to any other vocation. 
God not only has a right to give a special eall to those who 
enter his ministry, but it would seem unreasonable if he did 
not do so. The work of calling men from sin to righteous- 
ness, of preaching the kingdom of God on earth, of building 
up Christian character and fitting men for an eternal inher- 
itance in God’s presence, is of such importance—so near to 
the great purposes of God and so essential to the eternal wel- 
fare of man—that a definite call would be expected. God 
should put his hand upon those who are to proclaim his truth 
to men’s souls. Here the Discipline of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church has taken safe grounds. Paragraph 103 reads: 

In order that we may try those persons who profess to be moved 
by the Holy Ghost to preach, let the following questions be asked, 
namely: 

1. Do they know God as a pardoning God? Have they the love of 


God abiding in them? Do they desire nothing but God? Are they 
holy in all manner of conversation? 

2. Have they gifts, as well as grace, for the work? Have they, 
in some tolerable degree, a clear, sound understanding; a right 
judgment in the things of God; a just conception of salvation by 
faith? Has God given them any degree of utterance? Do they 
speak justly, readily, clearly? 

3. Have any been truly convinced of sin and converted to God, 
and are believers edified, by their preaching? 

As long as these marks concur in anyone, we believe he is called 
of God to preach. These we receive as sufficient proof that he is 
moved by the Holy Ghost. 


Such a test would seem absolutely necessary, for it is some- 
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times the case that young men do not examine their motives 
with sufficient care. In entering the Christian ministry 
there should be most careful and prayerful self-examination. 
The young man should ask himself, “What are the under 
lying intentions that lead me in this direction ¢” 

Here let us examine some of the wrong motives. 

First, there are those who think the preacher has an easy 
time in life. True, there is something agreeable and pleasant 
about the ministry to him who puts his whole heart and life 
into it, but it is not easy in the matter of work or responsi- 


bility. Many and arduous are his tasks, and his responsi- 


bilities are greater than those of men in any other occupation. 
Often this is not observed from the outside, and there is some 
danger that this false motive may have its effect. Second, 
the Christian ministry is looked upon as occupying a high 
place socially. This is true. The minister may be made 
welcome in circles where members of other professions would 
not be admitted. But the desire to hold such a social position 
would most decidedly be a wrong motive for entering the 
ranks. Third, one who desires to follow literature sees that 
the ministry gives him excellent opportunities. There is but 
one other field that affords so good an opening, and that is 
literature itself. One who sets out to read and to write, and 
this only, may stand a better chance than the minister. But 
let us look at the ministry in this regard. Let us presume 
that the preacher is a good pastor and a careful manager of 
his church ; he must not neglect these, for if he does he fails; 
but three or four hours every day wisely used will give the 
preacher ample opportunity to do a vast amount of pastoral 
ealling and oversight. Then if he gives six hours to his books 
and meditation and sermon building, which is all in the line 
of literary work, and if while in this he works with all his 
might, he in due time will become versed in literature. But 
if he enter the ministry because of this he fails. Fourth, 
another finds himself endowed with a good voice, he loves 
public speaking, and the ministry will give him a chance to 
cultivate and display his oratorical talents. If this be his 
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motive, his fine voice will be as a sounding brass and his 
oratory will prove to be a cheap display of fireworks. Let 
no man think that he has a sufticient reason for entering the 
ministry when he feels that he wants to be an orator. 

This brief consideration of false motives would not be 
fairly representative unless we called attention to the earnest 
wishes and requests of fond parents. It would hardly be 
correct to say that these have nothing to do with the call to 
preach, but parents may err and be unwise in overpersuasion 
in this matter. A son may respect the opinions of his 
parents, but a man must decide this question for himself in 
the light of other and weightier motives. It is a matter 
between him and God, largely. A man that is out of his God- 
appointed sphere might about as well be out of the world. 
That so many are out of place is one of the catastrophes of 
society. Then with this in view, to be in the right place and 
with a strong desire to please God, let all watch lest they enter 
the ministry from a false motive. 


In the true call to preach there are five vital points, each 


of which ought to be considered as bearing upon this ques- 


tion of more than earthly importance. First and foremost 
is God’s direct call by his still small voice. 

If we believe that God has a continued interest in the affairs 
of this world we can believe that he speaks to men by his Holy 
Spirit. The deist would take exception to this philosophy, 
since he has no place for a divine providence; but as theists 
we accept the position that God has his hands on the affairs 
of the world to-day. He has not moved out and left us to 
grope our way in the dark. Since then, God is here, and in- 
terested in all the affairs of the nations and the world, it is 
easy to believe he is most interested in what pertains to the 
kingdom which he established by his Son, and it is of vast 
importance who are the preachers in his kingdom. So God 
makes known his thought to the one he is calling to preach. 
Some who have received this call could not at first tell what 
it meant. They did not feel “Woe is me if I do not preach.” 


This came later and after resisting God’s call. It was not 
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What Constitutes a Call to Preach. 


vivid in its initiative. The call to the ministry is often like 
the early growth of a flower. You go to your garden and see 
a plant of some kind is bursting through the crust of the soil. 
You feel like plucking it out, thinking it to be a weed, but for 
a while you wait and watch it grow. Many days pass before 
you can name it. You may not be certain what it is till the 
flowers open. So in a youthful human heart God plants a 
seed. In that seed is the embryo of life’s work, but we wait 
weeks, months, years, before we are clear in our own minds 
what it really means. We know it is there, but in those early 
years we are not expert psychologists. Some one is calling 
and something wooing us to life’s work. We do not name it. 
We dare not. We cannot. We may think it a false call— 
only a weed—and may stretch forth the hand to pluck it out, 
but the hand is stayed. At the right time God makes clear 
what he means by it. It is the voice of God, the still small 
voice, speaking to the soul. Without this call man must not 
go into the ministry. With it God goes with him and blesses 
his labors. With the call of God to a man’s soul, if he 
refuses to hear and heed, in whatever vocation he may seek 
to find employment and with whatever outward signs of 
prosperity he may seem to be blessed, there is the inner con- 
sciousness that he has disobeyed God’s voice. 

But a man may think he has this call of God and be de- 
ceived. In this case he must test some of the other points 
which follow. God has not hung the door to the ministry on 
one hinge. Great doors have from three to five hinges. The 
door to the ministry swings open to admit giants. Not all are 
giants who enter; but the giant does not need to stoop to 
pass in. Following the direct call of God comes the effect 
that it produces upon one’s whole being: the man’s deep and 
lasting conviction. This is the sequence of the other in 
logical order, and from it he cannot escape with impunity. 
If he gets away he is harmed morally and religiously. The 
voice of the Church, too, should not be ignored. While the 
Church is a divine institution it is made up of very human 
creatures. Consequently it is liable to err, and there are two 
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notable dangers to be guarded against. One is that a young 
man may very easily be undervalued as to his graces and gifts 
in the community in which he was reared. Probably more than 
half of those who are granted a license to preach are actu- 
ally underestimated by those voting for the recommendation. 
The other danger is more charitable but no less dangerous. 
A member of the Quarterly Conference might reason in his 
own mind thus: “Here is a young man who feels that God has 
called him to preach. This is not my judgment, but I do not 
want to vote against him; peradventure by so doing I may 
seem to vote against the call of God.” So he votes “Yea,” 
and it may be to the detriment of the young man and the 
great harm of God’s Church. 

But God works through his Church, and God speaks 
through his Church. It is not of small consideration what 
saith the Church. Let him who feels himself called to the 
ministry go to the leaders of the Church and inquire what 
are their impressions. What is the pastor’s judgment ¢ 
What says the class leader, who has had ample opportunity to 
analyze his Christian experience? If, however, without his 
inquiry, they have approached the candidate upon the sub- 
ject, this is worth more than when he has asked them and 
they have answered, “Yes; go preach.” When without his 
solicitation the pastor, the class leader, the Sunday school 
teacher, and several of the most deeply pious and those 
blessed with a well-balanced and ripe judgment open th 
question to him and ask if it is not his conviction that God 
wants him in his ministry, then he may truly feel that this is 
the voice of God through his Church. God has a manifold 
revelation of himself—in his book, in nature, in the human 


soul, in history. So God in revealing his call to a man may 


come in through many doors to make known his request. 


The fourth point in the call is the overwhelming desire to 
spend one’s whole strength in the service of God. Secular 
business may seem nothing. Love for God and for human- 
ity draws him naturally to the ministry. He carefully looks 
over all the fields of labor into which he might enter, but the 
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constraining love of Christ makes all others seem insigniti- 
cant when compared with the ministry. This in concurrence 
with the other calls is a strong indication. He feels, “Here 
is my greatest chance to be useful to the world. In the minis- 
try I can accomplish something, by the grace of God, that 
will be worth while.” So he pushes aside high position that 
may be opened to him, honor and wealth, as easily as a child 
would roll a marble out of his way, and thinks only of service 
to God and humanity. Now, this desire for service, standing 
alone, is not enough. Every true Christian has this desire 
for service to the Master and follows this conviction, whether 
he works in the shops or in the field or becomes a statesman, 
and when one is called to preach this is a part of the call. 
It is contemporaneous certainly, and should have force in 
weighing the matter. 

Sut the last of the five here named is the opening of doors 
for preparation and of opportunity for work. God does not 
call a man to so high an office as that of the Christian minis- 
try and then thrust him out into the work without proper and 
fitting qualifications. Would a mother bird thrust her babes 
from the nest before the down is displaced by substantial 
feathers? Certainly not. God, possessed of all wisdom, 
would not show less wisdom than his creature. Proper fit- 
ting and thorough qualification is a necessity for these times. 
With reverence we would say that God keeps up with the 
times. His hand makes the times. Fifty or a hundred years 
ago the unschooled might preach to the unschooled, but the 
college graduate and theologically trained could do it better 
provided he were endowed with common sense and indued 
with the Holy Spirit. To-day the young preacher is to 
minister to the schooled. Unless he is thoroughly educated 
he will not be equal to those whom he attempts to instruct. 
Now, as God calls to preach, he makes a way for preparation. 
God’s hand is in the planting of these Christian colleges and 
seminaries. If the door for the proper scholastic equipment 
seems to open, and the path leads to this door, then take this 


as a part of the divine call. Then, as the opportunities for 
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work open, and God honors his work, let him count himself 
happy. God does not, and man must not, ignore the fitness 
of things. Proper talents and general abilities and qualifica- 
tions all bear upon the question. God takes cognizance of a 
man’s common sense. Religion is common sense permeated 
by the divine Spirit, tied back to God and in harmony with 
him. Then, keep in mind the fitness of things, not in one’s 
own strength, but because he feels the assurance of the guid- 
ance of God, with a good average ability, assured that God’s 
voice has spoken, it is safe to go into the ministry. 

There are reasons for believing that some who are called 
in are afterward called out of the ministry. This would come 
rather in a negative way: the removing of the voice of God. 
This might come, we would expect it to come, after some- 
thing had taken place which unfitted a man for the ministry. 
Israel was once God’s chosen people, but does he still speak 
through that people as he did three thousand years ago? Is 
there not a people to-day that God is using in preference to 
them? Sometimes God calls a man for just a special occa- 
sion. So God calls to college work or to literature. Or again, 
when one called of God steps out of the way, yields to some 


sudden temptation and commits crime, and the public cease 
to have confidence in that man, it is most reasonable that God 
should lift his call. Happy is that man who can say and feel 
continually, with Isaiah of old, “The Spirit of the Lord God 
is upon me; because the Lord hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the 
broken-hearted.” 
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Art. VIIL—POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Portry may be called the angel of literature. When to 
its essential elements—harmony, melody, and measure—are 
added the further qualities of beauty, simplicity, and spirit- 
uality, the metaphor is hardly exaggerated. Because of the 
ethereal and celestial nature of the best product of the Muse 
the poet and the preacher are near of kin. Indeed, in many 
cases the two are the same, more than three quarters of the 
sacred numbers in our Methodist Hymnal being emanations 
of the pulpit. Says Ruskin, “To see clearly is prophecy, 
poetry, and religion all in one;” and Emerson adds, “The 
love of truth, the love of goodness, and the love of beauty— 
these three are equal.’”’ Even Matthew Arnold, never sus- 
pected of a fondness for hearing sermons, says, “The strong- 
est part of religion to-day is its unconscious poetry.” <A 
great poem is an inspiration. It whets the mind, chastens 
the imagination, enlarges the vision, ennobles the feelings. 
Since the great preacher is in many cases the debtor of the 
great poet let us see what dower “God’s prophets of the beau- 
tiful” have conferred upon us during the century just gone. 

Because of its unpractical nature it has been unmistakenly 
supposed that the production of poetry must cease as the 
progress of science binds men with stronger tie to the hard 
and fast earth. “As civilization advances,” says Lord 
Macaulay, “poetry must inevitably decline.” Notwithstand- 
ing this high authority to the contrary, it is more than likely 
that when the capable critic shall estimate the literary riches 
of the century it will be found that “the unfallen speech” is 
its most valuable gift to the world of letters. This is ventur- 
ing much when it is considered that the last one hundred 
years has beheld the rise of all the great works of fiction, has 


seen history more correctly and more elegantly written than 


ever before, and, in fact, has witnessed every form of literary 
craft, the epistolary art and that of the drama alone ex- 
cepted, make extraordinary gains. Let us examine the 
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grounds for this assertion, though the scope of the subject and 
the space at command compel a pitiless condensation. The 
abundance of riches is simply overwhelming. Mr. Stedman 
has found over four hundred American poets worthy of a 
place in his recently published Anthology, and our country 
has played but a minor part in the century’s grand oratorio 
of song. Samples, even titles, of poems in this brief review 
must be rigidly barred. A snap shot at each famous bard in 
the long procession is all that can be attempted. 

When the century opened English verse was still under the 
domination of Alexander Pope. Although that literary 
autocrat had been fifty years dead the terrible critic Francis 
Jeffreys in his Edinburgh Review, the pioneer of that class 
of periodicals, continued to measure all poetry by the stand- 
ard of Pope, as at a later period Ruskin measured all paint- 
ing by the rule of Turner. A mere teller of tales in rhyme, 
it is the great merit of Sir Walter Scott that he broke 
away from the bondage of form and became the harbinger 
of a laureled host whose memory the heirs of the English 
tongue can never suffer to perish. But, while these ballads of 
love and war came like a fresh breeze after the platitudes of 
Pope, they did not long hold the popular ear. A louder and 
more commanding voice broke in upon these simple chants, 
and the fickle public turned away from the magician of the 
northern hills to hear a trumpeter belauding the classic 
glories of southern lands beyond the sea. His career meteoric 
and his temper volcanic, the new singer burst like a conquer- 
ing hero upon the dazzled eyes of the literary world. Such 
a personality, not to say such a singularity, had rarely if ever 
swum into the ken of the literary realm, and for a time—alas, 
how brief a time!—his countrymen paid him homage second 
only to that accorded to Shakespeare. With the advent of 
Lord Byron the roof of the world lifted, the horizon extended, 
and the fame of English verse was greatly augmented. In 
his highest sweep and swoop of power, we are plunged into 


the three abstractions, infinity, immensity, eternity; we 
stand in the presence of the three sublimities, the sky, the 
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sea, and man. Had his goodness equaled his greatness this 
lordly writer might have outranked any poet of the century. 
But unfortunately his note is pessimistic; it is the yesterday 
of sorrow and the to-morrow of death; his the juggernaut car 
whose wheels are mockery and irony. The sky is beautiful, 
but it is a ring of fate. Man is mighty, but his sun is set. 
“Babylon is fallen, is fallen,” we seem to hear him ever say. 
On the wide sea of this sorrowful soul our line finds no bot- 
tom, our telescope no star. Contemporaneous with Lord 
Byron, and dividing with him the admiration of the world of 
letters, stands forth a very different kind of poet. A man of 
the very first order of genius, all-sided and many-gifted, 
seeing with the scientist’s eye and touching with the magi- 
cian’s wand, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, except for the short 
3yronic eclipse, was easily the master mind of his day. 
Pity that so great powers could not have been concentrated ! 
Had he chosen to be a philosopher he would doubtless have 
approached the heights of Plato; had he willed to be a poet 
only it is possible that Milton would have had a peer in the 
nineteenth century; but because he was poet, critic, and 
philosopher all in one he has left us no monument worthy of 
his amazing genius. We have only fragments, though the 
fragments of a god—here the head of a Hercules and there 
the arm of a Venus—and we part with his work with the 
regret that so great an intellect could not have been poised by 
a coequal will. 

Two other voices make the first quarter of the century rich 
in poetic art. Twin stars of about equal splendor, alike popu- 
lar and short-lived, both with a fondness for nature and a 
strong sense of the supernatural, Shelley and Keats deserve 
to be classed together. And vet they are as unlike as an oak 
and anelm. Keats attains greater heights of feeling, Shelley 
soars to loftier flights of fancy. In Keats the elusiveness 
baffles; the shadow pursues the echo; it is now a drug and 
now a dream. He suggests rather than describes; it is a 
silhouette rather than a substance. You see a soldier, you 
imagine an army; you catch sight of a sail on the ocean’s 
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rim, you think it the advance ship of a fleet. In Shelley, on 
the other hand, it is the environment that perplexes. He 
creates an atmosphere which defies analysis as much as that 
which Hawthorne creates in fictioa. He revels in mythology, 
in fancy creations, in lights that were never on land or sea. 
Sad that songs so sweet should be so short, the music of the 
one great poet lasting less than ten years, and that of the 
other less than five! 

We have now reached the second quarter of our splendid 
century. In this era three resplendent names outshine all 
others. The first of these is one of which our literature may 
well be proud. If readers of the English language could ever 
be induced to add another figure to the lofty pedestal occu- 
pied by Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, and Shakespeare, the fifth 
man would undoubtedly be William Wordsworth. In all that 
long stretch of time between Milton and Tennyson his is cer- 
tainly the highest peak. Unlike Byron, who struck only one, 
he touches two strings—goodness and power. He is pre- 
eminently the poet of nature. With feet flat to the earth, 
with eyes sharp as needles, with the ear of a savage and the 
heart of a saint, he saw in all the vast and changing phe- 
nomena of the natural world the veil of the spiritual and the 
eternal. And his work has another quality that resists the 
tooth of time—the love of his race. He did not, like Matthew 
Arnold, flee to nature to escape his neighbor, but he loved the 
work of the Creator alike in the hue of the flower and in the 
face of his fellow. For him the rags of every beggar hide 
the embryo of an angel, and the meanest daisy is full of hid- 
den glory and bears the symbol of the Almighty. To find the 
equal of this great literary artist during this period we must 
look across the British Channel, and here in sunny France, 
the only modern nation that can rival England in the purity 
and power of its poetic thought, we discover one every way 
worthy of his Anglo-Saxon compeer—the great and good 
Victor Hugo. Like Coleridge, he employs his genius in 
diverse fields, but the Frenchman did not try to till them all 
at once. Writing for full sixty years, he is first a poet, then 
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a critic, then a politician, and finally a novelist. In the first 
and last of these fields he will live as long as the French lan- 
guage endures ; longer, perhaps, for his masterpieces of prose 
and rhyme have been translated into many tongues. In 
fervor and in color, in magnificence of phrase together with 
rare combinations of sound, in skill to wed a shy thought to 
a strong word, he is the Shakespeare of France. 

During the same period an American author must be 
named, not so much by reason of his power and productive- 
ness as for his originality and on account of the ceaseless 
quarrel among critics concerning his art and place. Treat 
as lightly as we may his acrobatic feats in rhyme and his 
musical somersaults, call him, as Emerson did, “the jingle 
man,” still some of the work of Edgar Allan Poe meets the 
test of genius—a strange haunting quality which the reader 
cannot shake off and which must give at least some small 
place in immortality to this son of sorrow. 

We reach now the third quarter—or, not to be too rigid in 
the division, the late middle—of our century of song. This 
was truly the flowering period of the Victorian era. Between 


the years 1840 and 1880 at least a score of great poets were 


simultaneously weaving their ethereal and many-colored 
webs, and it is a matter of gratulation to the lover of musical 
thought that poetry was not behind the other forms of ele- 
gant literature in this prolific and climacteric era; that while 
Macaulay was composing his splendid history, while George 
Eliot was writing her incomparable novels, and while Ruskin 
was polishing his superb mosaics of art the gifted apostles of 
beauty were recording in terms of melodious and immortal 
verse what they saw and felt. Three only can be allotted any 
degree of space. The first of this trio of Titans is of course 
Alfred Tennyson. For full fifty years not a figure has ap 
proached him in literary dignity, and there is even some 
reason to think that his final place will be next after Milton ; 
for, though at present Wordsworth holds that high honor, 
the position of the Lake poet is fixed, while the star of Ten- 
nyson is still rising. This is not the place for an elaborate 
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analysis of his marvelous powers, but we may say, in one 
comprehensive phrase, that he combines with the lofty in- 
spiration of the poet the most painstaking art of the painter. 
In range of feeling he is like a gigantic tree whose roots 
grope down toward the central fires and whose boughs soar 
up toward the eternal stars. His work has humor as well as 
pathos, but violet dry or violet wet, it always is violet ; always 
there is delicacy of expression, always purity of thought. 
Next to Tennyson, though standing in marked contrast to the 
former laureate, the popular verdict places Robert Browning. 
Of him it cannot be said, as it might be said of some of his 
contemporaries, that his rich casket of words contains only a 
pebble of thought. He is, of all poets, the- thinker, the 
analyst, the psychologist, the profound student of human 
nature. He has weight as well as mass, substance as well as 
swing, matter as well as motion. With ideas so subtle that 
they must be pried open, split apart, walked around, slept 
over, there is combined a portrait gallery in which the face of 
every passion and aspiration looks out of life. 

After Browning the British reader is doubtful of choice. 
We in America are not so bewildered, for here also is a born 
seer who had the vision of the mighty and the touch of the 
holy. A household name in millions of homes in the great 
republic and known of all scholars beyond the sea, our Long- 
fellow truly deserves to be classed with the great poets of all 
time. A few years ago an article in The Independent related 
the story of a passenger on an ocean steamer to the effect that, 
during a discussion at the dinner table, six persons repre- 
senting as many different nationalities—Scotch, Russian, 
Greek, French, English, and American—recited verses from 
the works of the American bard, and one, a Russian lady, 


said, “Do vou suppose there is any other poet, of any country, 


living or dead, from whom so many of us could have quoted ?”’ 


Not one. Not even Shakespeare or Homer. The qualities of 
his verse that have given it this universal vogue are undoubt- 
edly its humanity and its emphasis upon what is best in man, 


and in a minor degree his morality, sanity, and serenity. 
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When we glance at the wealth of poetry in the age in which 
these writers flourished we are dismayed at the long roll of 
noble names that must be dismissed with a line. Foremost 
in the large chorus stands Swinburne, that wizard of words 
of whom it may be said that no man since Shakespeare has 
touched so many keys of the English language and touched 
them so well; and after him is Rossetti, painter by profession 
as well as poet by nature, a thought-packer whose poems are 
pictures and who can orb a world with a phrase; then two 
soprano voices bid for our ear, Christina Rossetti and Eliza- 
beth Browning, singers for whom sweet fame has burnished 
equal crowns. The former, divinely simple and natural, 
has written some of the noblest lyrics in the English tongue, 
and the latter has produced at least one story in rhyme that 
must live forever. And we must not forget Matthew Arnold, 
whose pride it was to compare himself with Wordsworth, but 
who, we fear, in spite of a few fine lines and landscapes was 
more of a critic than a poet. To our mind the other Arnold, 
the romantic Edwin, following in the track of the Irish poet 
Moore and flushing under the light of oriental skies, will 
make a brighter if not a larger line on the far horizon of 
time. We have also the laureate, Alfred Austin, a poet by 
elevation rather than by inspiration, who might be listened 
to with some degree of pleasure if we could forget that he 
occupies the seat of Tennyson without the gift of the master. 
Far more worthy of the bays in the judgment of the people 
was William Morris, but then he was the singer of socialism, 
whose art is as beautiful as his world is impossible. 

Of American poets of this era singing in the minor key 
we have Bryant, who has written at least one poem, needless 
to name, which must place him among the morning stars of 
song; and Holmes, who hung out his doctor’s sign in Boston 
and while waiting for the “smallest favors and fevers” 
amused himself with epigrams that caught the popular ear; 
and Lowell, as robust as a Greek statue with never a bit of 
Attic rudeness; and Whittier, the Quaker, who dowered the 
homely with the spirit of the heavenly; and Lanier, bright- 
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est of the Southern constellations whose tone-color fellows 
him with Swinburne; and Aldrich, with a man’s voice and 
a woman’s soul; and Bayard Taylor who now and then strikes 
a note as exquisite as any to be found in English song; and 
Walt Whitman, a being so complex that he cannot be analyzed 
and so original that he must be placed in a class by himself ; 
and Emerson, whose faculty in prose of linking together the 
most unlike things when essaying poetry has produced some 
sterling lines; and Eugene Field, on the point of whose 
quaint pen a smile or a tear perches with equal grace. 

Nor must we forget other poets, not of our tongue, who 
during these songful years have flung their strains to the 
breeze. Among Frenchmen, one of the greatest_after Hugo 
is Lamartine, who has written some of the finest poems of 
the century and who has the merit, rare among his country- 
men of letters, of being deeply religious. De Musset, by 
turns eccentric and magnificent, at times brutal and tender, 
has the effect of two men, one pious and eloquent and the 
other flippant and rude. Paul Verlaine was, according to 
his own account of himself, “a cursed poet,” but this ex- 
pression refers rather to the misfortunes of his life than the 
quality of his work. In spite of his sinful career his poetry 
is the ery of a soul and is for the most part clear, candid, and 
Christian. Of poets beyond the Alps there are only two of 
sufficient stature to attract the eyes of the western hemi- 
sphere. In Germany Heine represents his century as Goethe 
represented his, and in Russia Puskin’s force and originality 
have been such as to make a vogue, if not an epoch, in that 
unpoetic land. 

It is natural to inquire whether the end of the century has 
fulfilled the promise and sustained the power of its earlier 
and later Muse. To this question the answer must be an un- 
qualified negative. This is especially true of verse in Great 
Britain and America. In or near the eighth decade the glory 


of English letters as represented in poetry suffered an eclipse 


from which it has not yet emerged. In the years between 
1882 and 1892 the harps dropped from the hands of those 
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sweet, strong spirits, Lowell, Longfellow, Emerson, Whit- 
man, Tennyson, and Browning, and no great singer has yet 
arrived to take their place. Rudyard Kipling has given us 
some strong and more strange compositions. William Wat- 
son has some leonine verses, but he has not yet proved himself 
a poet of the first rank. Joaquin Miller dashes like a moun 
tain stream and like a mountain stream is fitful and unre- 
liable. Bliss Carman carves with a delicate tool, but is 
sometimes black where he ought to be white, and is occa- 
sionally bald where he means to be brilliant. Madison 
Cawein, with his cleverness and rich vocabulary, is one of 
the most promising of the younger men, his art at present, 
however, showing better in the rendering of foreign verse than 
in the making of his own brand. Ella Wheeler Wilcox has 
written some perspiring poems of passion, but is lacking in 
breadth and poise. Edwin Markham has leaped into notice 
with a monody in touch with the times, but his tools are too 
few and his years too full for great expectations. Will Carle- 
ton has attained a kind of popularity by his embalming of 
commonplace characters in quaint rhyme which can hardly 
be called poetry. Howells the novelist, Stedman the antholo- 
gist, and Mary Mapes Dodge the editor, as well as one hun- 
dred other men and women of the literary guild, have found 
time to court the coy and disdainful Muse, some of them with 
no small success, but on the whole it must be said that there 
is now no poet singing in the English tongue with the sweet- 
ness and power of the half dozen full-voiced nightingales of a 
quarter century ago. 

What is to be the future of poetry? Will there be another 
golden age, and, if so, what will be its character? Of what 


will the new poets sing? Looking to the past we can see that 


there have been several practical interregnums followed by 
new scepters of power and light. In the dearth that followed 
the death of Chaucer who could have predicted the brilliant 
era of Spenser and Shakespeare and Milton and Ben Jon- 
son ? and in the stillness in which the nineteenth century was 
born who could have anticipated the burst of song that made 
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famous the age of Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, 
and Keats? And, when in the early century all but one of 
those silver voices were hushed in the tomb, who, amid the 
deep lamentation, could foresee that a score of great singers 
would soon tread the stage, and that the era of Victoria 
would rival the literary splendors of the reign of Elizabeth ? 
There is good reason to think that the present stagnation is 


only the resting of the harp, and that soon will break forth 


strains as grand and sweet as ever burdened a poet’s heart or 


filled a prophet’s tongue. 

As to the character of the new poetry, it will probably not 
be local or national. A Kipling may pen a Recessional to 
laud the grandeur of England and a Rodman Drake may 
ring out the glories of the American flag as it flecks the 
beauty of far and strange seas, but the great poets of the 
twentieth century will touch notes elemental and universal. 
The coming age is to be one of world-unity. The globe is to 
be girdled, the earth is to be empired, the continents are to 
be sown with light: the poet must have a theme as wide as 
the interests of the human race. It may be religious, but it 
cannot be war. It must be humanitarian. The old forms of 
Latin literature, smooth as the marble and cold as the moon, 
are dead because they had no heart. The early English 
novels, teeming with wit and wisdom, are dead because they 
had only seorn for the poor. Poetry follows the same law. 
The immortal one must dip his pen in his heart. He who 
knows how to weave chaste and beautiful thoughts, he who 
has heard the world’s cry and carries in his bosom the world’s 
Christ—he alone will be a great poet and he will live forever. 
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Arr. IX.—THE HEART OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


Luruer, in the fearless exercise of Protestant freedom, 
declared the Apocalypse valueless and denied its right to a 
place in the canon of Scripture. We may be quite sure, how- 
ever, that with the light which critical scholarship has thrown 
upon the nature and character of the book, and its legitimate 
interpretation and place among the revelations of Jesus 
Christ, he would without reserve accord it a place of honor. 
It is, as its opening sentence says, a “Revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” It is an essential part of the revelation of the 
Christ ; without it that revelation would be incomplete. 

The gospels give us in marvelous clearness and complete- 
ness the life of Jesus from four distinct standpoints: Matthew 
tells us who Jesus was. He wrote for the Jewish Christians. 
He traces the fulfillment in Christ of Messianic prophecy. 
He shows that Christ came to fulfill, not destroy, the law. 
Mark’s is the gospel of service. He shows us the Saviour in 
action ; tells us what Jesus did. Luke’s gospel tells us who 
Jesus was, but in a sense quite different from Matthew. Luke 
shows him to be the Son of God. His gospel dwells upon the 
annunciation and the ascension. Luke gives us a philosophy 
of the life of Christ, or rather an orderly arrangement of the 
gospel history, calculated to show that the despised and cruci- 
fied Nazarene was the Son of God in power, a divine King. 


John tells us what Jesus said: reports the conversations of 


Jesus. John’s was an intuitive faith. His gospel is a picture 
of Christ as beautiful as it is simple in style. But his chief 
concern is to show Jesus the divine, the Logos of God. In 
John’s gospel Jesus stands transfigured. The words and the 
acts of the Saviour are handled by John as a transparent 
medium through which we see the Christ, the Revealer of the 
Father, the “very image of his substance (Heb. i, 3, R. V.). 
John remembers how Jesus said, “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father” (John xiv, 9); and “I and the Father are 
one” (John x, 30). There is, we shall see, a very close affin- 
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ity between the gospel of John and the Apocalypse as to 
their central purpose, arguing identity of authorship. The 
gospel handles the events of the life of Jesus in a way to 


reveal the Christ through them, and the Apocalypse handles 


the events of the world in John’s day in such a way as to 


reveal, through contemporary history, the Christ, the “Lamb 
of God,” as “Lord of lords” and “King of kings.” 
Accepting without going into the discussion the quite uni- 
versally accepted conclusion of scholarship, we place the 
Apocalypse next to Paul’s writings in point of time and many 
years before the gospel and epistles of John were written. 
While the logical order of thought would seem to place the 
gospel conception first, the natural order is probably the 
reverse. The Apocalypse threw its light of revelation back 
upon the gospel history and led John to a new interpretation 


‘ 


of what he had before seen “as through a glass, darkly.” In 
this sense John’s gospel doubtless idealizes Christ, and it is 
this spiritual illumination that gives to the gospel its unique 
value. The marked differences in style and thought between 
the Apocalypse and the other writings of John are thus ac- 
counted for. The gospel and epistles are the last ripe, rich 
utterance of the beloved disciple. The great spiritual truths 
of Christianity, as embodied in the teaching and life, come 
out in these last writings in their grand simplicity. There 
shine the peace and beauty of the law of love. It is the 
glory of sunshine after storm, of peace after conflict, the 
assurance and calm of faith after the storm and stress of 
persecution. But in the Apocalypse we have the earlier 
utterance. The Greek is not so pure, the style is more stilted, 
the thought more turgid. It is the product of a mighty faith 
in the midst of the storm and stress of persecution. Jesus 
had forwarned his disciples in highly symbolic language, 
saying: “There shall be signs in sun and moon and stars; 
and upon the earth distress of nations, in perplexity for the 
roaring of the sea and the billows; men fainting for fear, 
and for expectation of the things which are coming on the 


world: for the powers of the heavens shall be shaken. And 
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then shall they see the Son of man coming in a cloud with 
power and great glory. But when these things begin to come 
to pass, look up, and lift up your heads; because your re- 
demption draweth nigh” (Luke xxi, 25-28, R. V.).. To John 
on Patmos are the warning and the promise fulfilled. 

It is a characteristic of all apocalyptical literature that it 
describes in well-defined imagery the events of the period in 
which it is composed. It deals with contemporary history. 
The predictive element is confined to the statement of prin- 
ciples and moral issues which persist through all history. It 
is the “application of eternal principles to contemporary 
events.” It is intended to give courage and assurance to men 
of faith in troublous times. Moreover, to have spoken plain- 
ly concerning the empire and the emperors and the world- 
conflict which was raging would certainly have been to court 
martyrdom. Symbolic language such as is used in John’s 
apocalyptical writing would be understood by the Christians 
only. In confirmation of this view it has been pointed out 
that Josephus is constantly on his guard, though himself in 
friendly relations with the Flavian emperors, lest he should 


arouse the jealousy of his Roman readers. And Jesephus 


was an apostate Jew; how much more would a John need to 
be cautious! Peter referred to Rome as “Babylon,” and 
Paul seems to observe studied reticence, once only referring 
to Rome as “the man of sin” (2 Thess. ii, 3). The Acts of 
the Apostles also seem to end abruptly at a point where it 
would be dangerous to deal farther with the relations between 
the empire and the Church. John clothes his thought in ob- 
scure language, yet intelligible enough to the Christians for 
‘whose comfort it was written. Nero is the “beast;” or, 
rather, for the time, he is the embodiment and incarnation of 
the spirit of evil and antichrist. He persecuted the Chris- 
tians with a malignity unsurpassed by anything in history. 
Nor were the terrors of those times confined to the Chris- 
tians; it was a Reign of Terror. Joseph Cook in his lectures 
on Heredity makes a study of Nero, his father, and his mother 
as their traits are preserved in the busts that stand in the 
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Hall of the Emperors at Rome. Agrippina’s face, even in 
marble, impresses you, he says, that Nero’s mother, in spite 
of the fineness of fiber of Italian temperament, was one of 


the fools caught by the pleasures that, as Cicero justly says, 


are by no means the greatest, the sensual class of indulgences. 
Her organization was not coarse and yet it was low. Nero 
was the son of his mother; the same traits were empha- 
sized, bestialized. His father, Ahenobarbus, had no force 
except for evil. When congratulated upon the birth of a son 
(Nero) he said that whatever was born of him and Agrippina 
could bring ruin only to the state. The evolution of Nero 
from these beginnings can be traced in the busts taken at 
different periods of his life, and remain written in a history 
of cruelty and blood. There was a widespread, superstitious 
dread that the monster was superhuman, and would come to 
life again after his death to trouble men. There seems a 
reference to this in Rev. xiii, 3: “And I saw one of his 
heads as it were wounded to death; and his deadly wound was 
healed: and all the world wondered after the beast.” It was 
not a resurrected Nero but Domitian, his successor, to whom 
John referred. 

This, the general view of scholarship, sweeps away at once 
all those vagaries and fanciful interpretations that have at- 
tempted to find in the Apocalypse a program of the world’s 
future history and have at various times identified the 
“beast” as a prophecy realized in the popes, in Mohammed, 
in Napoleon, and innumerable others. Such interpretations 
depend on the prejudices and passions of the hour for their 
particular application and are manifestly unreliable. The 
principles involved are eternal. The conflict seen so graph- 
ically in current history at the time John wrote is the con- 
tinuous conflict between right and wrong, good and evil. 
And the relations of Christ to this world-conflict and to his 
redeemed is graphically symbolized. Says Farrar: 

The true grandeur of the Apocalypse lies in its applicability to 


the terrible days in which it was written, and in the fact that it 
expressed the inextinguishable hopes and indomitable courage of 
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Christianity when Christians first found themselves face to face 
with such perils as had never before been dreamed of. “Without 
tears,” says Bengel, “it was not written; without tears it cannot be 
understood.” It is rather a pean of exultation poured forth out of 
the midst of anguish than a “miserere wrung from mighty grief.” 
The words in which it was written, as they sprang fresh and burn- 
ing from the heart of the seer, passed, fresh and burning, in all the 
full force of their then intelligible symbols, into the hearts of those 
to whom they appealed. .. . It was a rallying cry to the armies of 
Christ at the moment when they seemed to be trampled in irreme- 
diable defeat; it was meant to show them in what light they were to 
regard the great persecution under Nero and the Jewish rebellion. 
It expressed the thoughts of men who had seen Peter crucified and 
Paul beheaded. It is the “thundering reverberation of a mighty 
spirit” struck into stormy music by the plectrum of apparent over- 
throw 

to reel under the stroke of her judgments and the stars of heaven 
to be shaken from their places as the fig tree sheddeth its ripe fruit 
—when the little bands of Christians were fleeing to the mountains 
from doomed Jerusalem or being crushed to earth under the mur- 
derous heels of Rome—he [John] sings the dirge of expiring mon- 
archies and dead religions, but the simultaneous birth of a new 
order, the brightness of a new heaven and a new earth, the ultimate 
victory of peace and holiness, the descent from heaven of the New 
Jerusalem, like a bride adorned for her husband. The agonies of 
the time were but the “woes of the Messiah,” the travail throes of 
the future age. The key to the whole Apocalypse is the often- 
repeated promise: “The time is at hand,” “Behold, I come quickly,” 
“Maranatha,” “The Lord is at hand.” 


The book by its very title is a manifestation of Christ. Christ 
is not only conceived as “the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world,” but as conquering Saviour. A distinct advance 
is made upon the revelation of Christ given to Paul. 

The figure that stood before John as he turned to “see the 
voice that spoke” to him was resplendent and kingly. He stood 


in the midst of the “seven golden candlesticks,” symbols of the 


seven representative churches to whom messages were given, 
with “seven stars in his right hand ;” out of his mouth “a two- 
edged sword” proceeding, symbol of judgment; his counte- 
nance “as the sun;” his voice “like as the sound of many 
waters ;” his eyes “as a flame of fire ;” clad in the garments of 
royal power, and saying, “T am the first and the last: he that 
liveth and was dead; I am alive for evermore.” It is the 
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Christ returning to overthrow his enemies; and in his victory 
all truth and righteousness, and all who love truth and right- 
eousness, shall participate. John’s advance upon Paul’s con- 
ception is seen in this. The Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world for the sins of the world is also the firstborn 
from the dead, the Ruler of the kings of the earth, the King 
of kings, and Lord of lords. The Messianic conception of 
Psa. lxxii, the kingly ideal, and of Isa. liii, the “suffering 
servant” “dividing the spoil with the strong,” is not filled out 
in New Testament revelation till John adds his inspired 
conception of Jesus as world-King. “The fullness and cer- 
tainty of his victory over the world, the glory of his re- 
deemed, and the heavenly city which he has prepared are de- 
picted in glowing and rapturous language which stands quite 
by itself in the New Testament.” “What the seer saw we are 
enabled to see,” says Horton, “and the ultimate triumph of 
our Lord has been engraven on our hearts as an article of 
faith by this rich and moving imagery.” “To put the answer 
briefly, the Revelation consists in showing the complete tri- 
umph our Lord Jesus Christ achieved in spite of, and even 
through, the persecutions, trials, and calamities to which his 
servants and saints are exposed in the present difficult world. 
Beyond the tumult there is peace. Above the warring states 
and sovereigns is the great white throne. Before the King 
of kings all powers and dominions, nay, even the heaven and 
the earth, must flee away and find no place. It is the 
pean of redemption; it is the exultant certitude of a new 
heaven and a new earth in which dwells righteousness.” 


Thus, while the setting and environment are of contemporary 


conditions and events, John sees the ultimate issues. No- 
where else, not even in the New Testament, is the vital unity 
between ethics and religion grasped more clearly than here. 
Thus, when the seventh angel sounded his trumpet, there 
were “great voices in heaven, saying, The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
Christ; and he shall reign forever and ever. And the four 
and twenty elders . . . worshiped God, saying, We give thee 
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thanks, O Lord God Almighty, which art and wast and art 
to come ; because thou hast taken to thee thy great power, and 


hast reigned.” 
He sees the victory from afar 
By faith he brings it nigh. 


Arthur Smith calls this book “the divine parable of his- 
tory.” This seems to me an admirable statement of its pur- 
pose. <A parable conveys a kernel of eternal principles to the 
comprehension of the present in a perishable husk of fiction 
or passing history. We are weary of the “multitude which 
no man can number” of theories, grotesque as artificial, which 
have been spun by its ingenious interpreters. Critical 
scholarship comes to the rescue. 1. The Apocalypse is not a 
literal prophecy of historical events. We are not to seek for 
some mystical prophecy of times and men, of nations and 
political movements, of supernatural prodigies and world 
catastrophes. What possible significance could such a 
prophecy have to the people to whom the messages were sent 
through John if they had related solely to men and events as 
yet centuries ahead of them? To identify the “beast” as the 
Roman Catholic Church, or the popes of the Middle Ages, or 
with any other historical personages of later date, is as absurd 
as it is uncritical and violent. Such a method throws open 
the door for all manner of absurdities and fanciful interpre- 
tations, as abundantly illustrated in the vagaries that have 
abounded and still abound in uncritical thought. It is utter- 
ly out of analogy with the nature of prophecy, which is never 
a “sublimated sorcery,” but the enunciation of great princi- 
ples. Such methods as I here refer to have led to such a babel 


of confusion as to stand self-condemned. 2. The Apocalypse 


is an enunciation of principles, the “revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” Out of the confusion and blood, the bitter persecu- 
tion, the martyrdoms, the terrible abandonment of tyrannical 
powers to all that was evil and cruel, the wars and rumors of 
wars, till the very sun seemed turned into fire and the moon 
into blood—out of all these John had visions to see THE 
Curist rising conqueror; the Lamb of God slain from the 
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foundation of the world, sitting upon the throne of the 
worlds. And out of the great persecutions, as out of seas 
of blood, he sees the faithful witnesses coming up with 
white robes. 

Thus rightly understood this book has deepest significance 
for our own day. If any one truth of Christianity may be 
said to be the truth of truths for this age it is the REVELATION 
OF THE ETERNAL Curist. ‘The study of the “historical 


Christ” under the inspiration of the new historical spirit of 


critical inquiry, that seeks to know the environment in which 
he lived, to get the true perspective, has led to a new appre- 
ciation also of the fact that there is a present Christ, deeply 
incarnating himself in the deepest life of humanity. 

The poets are our greatest seers. And we venture to say 
no modern poet interprets humanity more profoundly or more 
truly than Browning. Professor Henry Jones, of St. An- 
drew’s, in a recent work on Browning has said of him, as 
compared with Wordsworth: “The heavy and weary weight 
of all this unintelligible world was lightened for Wordsworth 
only when he was far from the haunts of men and free from 
the ‘dreary intercourse of daily life ;’ but Browning weaved 
his song of hope right amidst the wail and woe of man’s sin 
and wretchedness. For Wordsworth ‘sensations sweet, felt 
in the blood and felt along the heart, passed into his purer 
mind with tranquil restoration,’ and issued ‘in a serene and 
blessed mood;’ but Browning’s poetry is not merely the 
poetry of the emotions, however sublimated. He starts with 
the hard, repellent fact, crushes by sheer force of thought its 
stubborn rind, presses into it, brings forth the truth at its 
heart. The greatness of Browning’s poetry is in its per- 
ceptive grip.”” He speaks, as the poet must, not from the 
standpoint of dogma but of nature. He finds Christ, the 
Eternal Son of man, ministering to the deep hunger of man 
and nourishing the divine within man. The discovery, for 
such it is, is of deepest significance. It is perhaps as clearly 
voiced in “Saul” as in any single utterance, but like a per- 
vasive light it illuminates all problems with which he grap- 
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ples, and Browning has the courage not to shrink from any 


problem of man’s life: 
"Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for! my flesh that I seek 
In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee, a Man like to me 


Thou shalt love and be loved by forever; a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand! 


Art is neither blind nor silent as to this deep truth. Ther 
are two methods by which modern art attempts to portray 
Christ. The one represented by Zimmerman and Von Uhde 
paints Christ in an environment of modern life—in German 
peasant houses, surrounded by German disciples and sitting 
at meat at a German table. It is an attempt, I think, to con- 
ceive of Christ as a contemporary of all ages. Another, 
represented by Tissot and Le Rolle, studying with conscien- 
tious care the archwology of Palestine, attempts to restore 
the actual conditions that surrounded Christ as he passed 
through the villages and mingled with the people of that land 
two thousand years ago. The latter is analogous to the 
modern method of historical study and paints for us the his- 
toric Christ; the former grasps the eternal and the spiritual 
and brings us face to face with the Christ of humanity. Han- 
del in his “Messiah” has sung the “epie of Redeeming Love” 
as written in the Scriptures. I think it remains for some 
singer to conceive the “epic of Redeeming Love” as it is being 
written in the deep scriptures of humanity. From the stand- 
point of the religious thinker, Dr. George A. Gordon, of the 
Old South Church, Boston, tells us richly of The Christ of 
To-day. Professor Fairbairn, of Oxford, has just said, in 
his Place of Christ in Modern Theology, that “the most dis- 
tinctive and determinative element in modern theology is 
what we may term a new feeling for Christ.” In their own 


partial way, poetry, art, theology are giving us apocalypses 
of the Christ. 


These are times of mental unrest. The last utterance of 
trustless and faithless knowledge is agnosticism. The spirit 


of Christian scholarship is full of inspiration and hopeful- 


- 
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ness. Whether the subject of inquiry be science or the Bible 
itself, the substance of Christian faith or the history of the 
world, faith to-day is full of hope. There is not so much dan- 
ger that the mind shall be fettered and bound now by tra- 
dition and dogma as that it shall have no star and no sun. 
There comes already looming into vision before the clearest 
thought of the present, much as before the minds of the 
prophets of the Old Testament age, the features of One like 
unto the Son of man. He stands behind history, he holds its 
secret ; he stands above science, the world was made by him; 
he stands in the midst of the throbbing life of man, he is the 
divine Saviour. He is “the first and the last, the beginning 
and the end, the Alpha and Omega.” We are beginning to 
see him, to feel the breath of his Spirit upon us, to recognize 
that the hand which moves the deep levers of power are 
pierced hands. “Even so, come, Lord Jesus,” and smite thy 
Spirit into us till we shall bear likeness to the King! 

John says the things of which he writes must “shortly come 
to pass.” We do violence to his reiterated declaration of the 
immediate fulfillment of the things he is foretelling if we 
arbitrarily assume that he means events ages distant. But 
the history of his own times, involving as it did the world- 
wide conflicts of right and wrong, of truth and error, of God 
and Satan, was a parable of the moral meaning of history 
that has slowly been written in blood through the centuries 
and that still remains to be written. This “Apocalypse” is a 
magnificent example of the victory of faith. Beneath the 
confusion and seeming chaos John finds the lock of the 
Eternal; above the power of heathen emperors he sees the 
“oreat white throne ;” beyond the tribulation of history he 


sees the new heavens and the new earth; in the midst of angry 


voices in strife he hears the songs of the redeemed and the 
shout of victory and the harmony of heaven. “In the Lord 
Jehovah is an everlasting rock,” says the old prophet. “They 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength.” 

It is to be deplored that uncritical methods of interpreta- 
tion have caused the main purpose and drift of the book to be 
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largely overlooked. Like the man who went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, it has fallen into the hands of thieves— 
visionaries—who, without one sound principle to steady 
them, have woven out of its symbolism all sorts of vagaries 
and theological hobgoblins, frightening honest people away 
from the book itself. Aside from a few passages, used with- 
out any force derived from their context, the book has usually 
remained a terra incognita. Yet the splendid victory of faith 
in the heart of the seer himself which it chronicles, the eter- 
nal principles involved in his visions, and their vital relation 
to the progress of God’s unfolding purposes in the conflicts 
of the moral world make it one of the most inspiring, as it is 
one of the most certainly inspired, books in the canon. Prob- 
ably no truth is coming home to thoughtful men to-day with 
greater force than this: the power of personality in human 
history. This book lifts into prophetic perspective the PowER 
OF THE SUPREME PERSON. 


(hertz 
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Arr. X.—THE HEBREW SANCTUARY—WAS IT ONE 
OR MANIFOLD? 


Tre significance of this question is far-reaching. It pre 
sents itself repeatedly to any candid student of Hebrew his 
tory; it enters into the interpretation of passage after passage 
of the historical books of the Old Testament. Its answer 
will affect in an important degree the inquirer’s conception 
of the national self-consciousness of the Hebrew cult. Did 
the Hebrews themselves from the earliest times regard their 
cult as a national or as a local affair? or was their national 
religious consciousness a product of the exile? A most im- 
portant contribution to this subject has recently been made 
by the brilliant and painstaking French scholar, Dr. H. A. 
Poels, in his treatise on the history of the sanctuary of the 
ark. Since the startling nature of his investigations is not 
yet generally known, we state briefly some of his conclusions, 
in the belief that they are destined sooner or later to gain 
wide recognition in the field of biblical research. 

Many readers of the Old Testament have been struck by 
the apparent multiplicity of the Hebrew sanctuary, and by 
the apparent freedom with which even the best men of the 
nation resorted to the high places of Gibeon, Nob, Mizpah, 
Gilgal, and others quite as celebrated. How reconcile the ex- 
istence of these numerous sanctuaries with the supposed 
unity of the Mosaic religion? But if it could be shown that 
these names all stand for one and the same sanctuary the diff- 
culty would have been removed. This is in substance the sur- 
prising task which Dr. Poels undertakes. A national sanc 
tuary (whose historical character is so evident in later times) 
could not have originated in the times of the judges—the 
period of disunion. Therefore to prove its existence in the 
first years of Samuel would be virtually to establish its 
Mosaie origin. 


The first important passage examined by Dr. Poels is 


Judges, chapters xix-xxi. He finds throughout this passage 
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reference to but one sanctuary, namely Beth-el, that is, the 
“house of God,” which was located upon the Mizpah, or hill, 
of Shiloh. The statement in xx, 18, that the ark was at 
Beth-el in those days resulted from a misconception on the 
part of a scribe, who failed to realize that the word “Beth-el” 
had just been used as a common noun meaning “house of 
God.” The original author of these chapters takes for 
granted the unity of the official cult; it never occurs to him 
to explain to his readers that the house of God was the sanc- 
tuary of the ark, and that its location was upon the Mizpah, 
the hill, of Shiloh. Moreover, this passage is undoubtedly of 
very early origin, and therefore represents the conception of 
a writer of the earliest times. The sanctuary of the Danites 
described in Judg. xvii and xviii may be urged as an argu- 
ment against the exclusive legitimacy of the Shiloh sanctu- 
ary; but Dr. Poels after studying this passage arrives at the 
conclusion that the biblical writer thought of this sanctuary 
as illegitimate. The mere origin of Micah’s image is deemed 
conclusive evidence on this point. The reference to Shechem 
as a sanctuary of Jehovah in Josh. xxiv is even more easily 
disposed of. The Greek and Arabic versions show that here 
Shechem is a corruption for Shiloh. No other reference to 
Shechem contains explicit mention of a sanctuary of Jeho- 
vah; but at any rate there would naturally be at Shechem a 
secondary sanctuary for the slaughter of cattle, as in any 
other village. The sanctuary at Ophrah (Judg. viii, 27) is 
condemned by the biblical writer as illegitimate. Bochim 
(Judg. ii, 1-5), where the Israelites offered sacrifice to Jeho- 
vah, was merely a stopping place on the march to Shiloh. 
The passage has been misplaced by the compiler, and the 
seven and a half tribes reached Bochim before the death of 
Joshua. So that none of these references invalidate the ex- 
clusive national character of the Shiloh sanctuary. 

The historical reality of the Shiloh sanctuary has been 


called in question by some scholars because of an apparent 


discrepancy between 1 Sam. i-iii, which describes the sanc- 


tuary as a temple, and the account in Chronicles, which 
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speaks of it as a tabernacle. Dr. Poels finds that this dis- 
crepancy is only apparent; for as a matter of fact the ditfer- 
ent sources are in striking agreement in representing the 
Shiloh sanctuary as a tabernacle. Thus, we read in 1 Sam. 
xvii, 54, that David put the armor of Goliath in the “tent,” 
which proves later to be the sanctuary at Nob, whence he 
afterward recovered the spoil which he had deposited. 

A study of the location and history of the sanctuary at 
Kirjath-jearim is surprisingly interesting. The site of Kir- 
jath-jearim was upon the J udeo-Benjamite frontier, north- 
west of Jerusalem. It was at the foot of the high mountain, 
or gibeah, known as the hill of Nebi-Samouil. Near the sum- 
mit of this hill was Gibeon, so that the hill of Gibeon is 
identical with the hill of Kirjath-jearim. This being true, 
we shall find no difficulty in the fact that we have no record 
of any national assemblies at Kirjath-jearim during all the 
time that the ark remained in that place. Hitherto the ap- 
parent neglect of the ark during this period has raised serious 
questions among scholars as to its historie reality. But every 
reference in Chronicles shows that the identity of Kirjath- 
jearim and Gibeon is taken for granted. Gibeon, moreover, 
was the home of Saul; before the sanctuary of Gibeon the 
sons of Saul were put to death by the Gibeonites ; it was to 
Gibeon that Ish-bosheth set out upon being proclaimed king, 
with the purpose of taking possession of the city of his father 
Saul; finally the inhabitants of Kirjath-jearim were the 
priests of Gibeon, as is shown by the fact that to them was 
intrusted the ark after its miraculous return from the Philis- 
tines. Thus Zadok and the children of Eleazar came to serve 
the sanctuary upon the high place of Gibeon at Kirjath- 
jearim. David also recognized the unity of the national 
cult, when to conciliate the priestly party of the north he 
agreed that Gibeon should be left undisturbed as the official 


religious center until the completion of the temple. 


But what of the great national sanctuary at Nob, served by 
eighty-five priests who had followed the ark thither from 
Shiloh? Must we conclude that at this time there were two 
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national sanctuaries, one at Gibeon, the other at Nob? A 
glance at 1 Sam. xxi will set at rest this difficulty. David 
has fled from Saul and is in hiding near Ramah. At Eben- 
ezer, the great stone of Gibeon, Jonathan finds him. When 
they have parted Jonathan comes into the city, that is, 
Gibeon, while David comes to Nob to Ahimelech the priest 
of the high place of Gibeon. Evidently the sanctuary is upon 
the Nob, or high place, outside the city. Here David consults 
the ephod and recovers the armor of Goliath, which is in the 
tabernacle behind the ark. Here also he eats of the show- 
bread which is “before the face of Jehovah.” The identifi- 
cation of the sanctuaries of Nob and Gibeon is complete. 

The Mizpah of the book of Samuel is not the same as the 
Mizpah of Judges; yet in both places the word is used as 
a common noun to designate “high place.” This is quite evi- 
dent in 1 Sam. vii, where we read that the ark was at Kirjath- 
jearim, and that the people prayed to Jehovah. When we 
learn that this Mizpah was in the immediate neighborhood of 
Ebenezer we do not hesitate to identify it with the high place 
of Gibeon. The references to Gilgal as the site of a national 
sanctuary are quite as easily explained. The word “Gilgal” 
signifies “mountain,” and we have here only a difference in 
the choice of words by two different writers. Mizpah and 
Gilgal both refer to the high place of Gibeon. 

The conclusion is that in the period of Samuel and Saul the 
idea of the unity of the official cult was deep in the conscious- 
ness of the Hebrews. Since the establishment of the official 


sanctuary cannot date from the period of the judges, or from 


Samuel, its Mosaic origin seems certain. This conclusion is 
not consoling to the radical critics. Wellhausen himself ad- 
mitted that it was at this point the Grafian system was most 


open to attack. 
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Arr. XL—LOWELL’S APPRECIATION OF HOWELLS. 


Since William Dean Howells has written so appreciatively 
of Lowell, it may be of interest to recall Lowell’s estimate of 
Howells. Many expressions of the high esteem in which he 
held the young writer may be found in Lowell’s Letters. 

Soon after making his acquaintance, in August, 1560, 


Lowell thus kindly advised this aspirant in letters: “Don’t 


print too much and too soon; don’t get married in a hurry; 


read what will make you think, not dream; hold yourself 
dear, and more power to your elbow! God bless you!” Then 
he adds as a postscript, “A man may have ever so much in 
him, but ever so much depends on how he gets it out.” The 
same month a letter of introduction went to Hawthorne, in 
which Howells is referred to as a fine young fellow who had 
written several poems in the Atlantic, and this commendation 
was added: “If my judgment is good for anything, this youth 
has more in him than any of our younger fellows in the way 
of rhyme.” In December of the same year Lowell wrote 
Howells a letter full of warm-hearted encouragement, saving 
that he thinks his poem “really fine” and wishes he will send 
another, and is glad he is making himself scarce: 

That is not only wise, but worldly-wise too. It gave me great 
pleasure to make your acquaintance, and to find you a man of sense 
as well as genius—a rare thing, especially in one so young. Keep 
fast hold of the one, for it is the clew that will bring you to the 
door that will open only to the magic password of the other. 


While connected with the North American Review, July, 
1864, Lowell expressed his pleasure on receiving Howells’s 
article on “Recent Italian Comedy,” and requested him to 
write another on “Modern Italian Literature” or anything 
he likes, and assured him of his good opinion of him and his 
interest in his genius: 

You have enough in you to do honor to our literature. Keep on 


cultivating yourself. You know what I thought. You must sweat 
the Heine out of you as men do mercury. You are as good as 
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Heine. Remember that. I have been charmed with your Venetian 
letters in the Advertiser. They are admirable, and fill a gap. They 
make the most careful and picturesque study I have ever seen on 
any part of Italy. They are the thing itself. 


In November of the following year Lowell wrote concern 


an article in The Nation: 


1 read the article about Pompeii without the least suspicion 
whose it was, and found it charming. “Why, here is somebody,” | 
said to myself, “who writes about Italy just as I would like to have 
written if I could.” It is altogether good. ... You are doing just 
what I should wish you to do I like your articles as heartil 
as I could wish. 


In a letter of July, 1868, is this commendation of an article 
in the North American Review: 
I read your article on Curtis with great pleasure. It is a most 


delicate piece of writing—as, indeed, I find all that you do. This 
seemed to me remarkable for its nice turns, even for you. 


The letter written to Mr. J. T. Fields, editor of the Allantic, 


in December of the same year, contains the oft-quoted 


propheey of Lowell concerning Howells: 


Barring a turn of phrase here and there, I think that as good a 
thing as you ever printed. It had the uncommon merit of being 
interesting. That boy will know how to write if he goes on, and 
then we old fellows will have to look about us. His notice (I sup- 
pose it was his) of Longfellow’s book was a masterpiece of delicate 
handling. How fair it was, and yet what a kindly discretion in 
turning all good points to the light! 


The high-water mark of Lowell’s praise is found in the 
letter of September, 1869: 


I have a great mind (so strong is the devil in me, despite my 
years) to give you an awful pang by advising you not to print your 
essay. It would be a most refined malice, and pure jealousy, after 
all. I find it delightful, full of those delicate touches which the 
elect pause over and the multitude find out by and by—the test of 
good writing and the warrant of a reputation worth having. As 
Gray said of the romances of Crébillon fils, I should like to lie on a 
sofa all day long and read such essays. You know I would not 
flatter Neptune for his trident—as indeed who would, that did not 
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toast his own bread?—but what you write gives me a real pleasure, 
as it ought; for I have always prized in you the ideal element, not 
merely in your thought, but in your way of putting it. And one of 
these days, my boy, you will give us a little volume that we will set 
on our shelves, with James Howell on one side of him and Charles 
Lamb on the other—not to keep him warm, but for the pleasure they 
will take in rubbing shoulders with him. What do you say to that? 
It’s true, and I hope it will please you to read it as much as it does 
me to write it. Nobody comes near you in your own line. Your 
Madonna would make the fortune of any essay—or that pathetic bit 
there in the graveyard—or your shop of decayed gentilities—or fifty 
other things. I do not speak of the tone, of the light here and shade 
there that tickle me. 


From Madrid, May, 1879, Lowell wrote about The Lady of 
the Aroostook: 


I read it as it came out in the Atlantic, and was always as impa- 
tient for more as the French ladies used to be for more Arabian 
Nights. It is delightful, and there was never a slyer bit of satire 
than your Englishman who loves the real American flavor, while his 
wife is abolishing herself as hard as she can in a second-hand Angli- 
cism. 

In the same letter he tells Howells he is especially interested 
in him because he always does conscientious work, and that 
he thinks his new book “especially wholesome and admirable.” 

Writing from Berkhampstead, England, in reply to 


Howells’s inquiry concerning accepting a college professor- 


ship, Lowell advised him in the following self-revelatory 


manner: 


If you are able now, without overworking mind or body, to keep 
the wolf from the door and to lay by something for a rainy day,... 
I should refuse the offer, or should hesitate to accept it. If you are 
a systematic worker, independent of moods, and sure of your genius 
whenever you want it, there might be no risk in accepting. 


Lowell then cites the advantage of a fixed income, yet coun- 
terbalances that with the spur to industry a want of income 
compels. THe thinks the greatest inspiration to Shakespeare 
was the fact that he had to write. He then adds humorously: 


Your inevitable temptation... will be to make yourself learned— 
which you haven’t the least need to be as an author, (if you only 
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have me at your elbow to correct your English now and then, 
naughty boy!)...I believe the present generation doesn’t think I 
was made for a poet, but I think I could have gone nearer convincing 
‘em if I had not estranged the Muse by donning a professor's gown 


One recalls a similar opinion expressed by Longfellow, with 
much pathos, in one of his sonnets. Lowell expressed his 


pleasure at finding everybody in England reading his friend’s 


books, and added, “You will have to be very fine when you 
> > ry . 


show yourself in England, to look like the portrait I have 
painted of you, but I am willing to take the venture.” In 
July, 1885, he wrote: 


I have been reading your Silas Lapham with great interest and 
admiration. I have generally found romance more interesting and 
often more true than reality, but I am as weak as Falstaff and can't 
help liking whatever you do, whatever it may be. This is more your 
fault than mine, however, for it is sure to be good. 


In February of the next year he said of The Minister’s 
Charge, “So far ’tis the best yet.” In January, 1890, he 
expressed his indignation at the criticism made on Howells 
by certain “Chicago ruffians,” and consoled him with this 


assurance: “You are one of the chief honors of our literature, 
and your praises are dear to us all.” 

From the very first Lowell’s exquisite critical sense enabled 
him to see what was most promising and to foretell correctly 
the high rank to be taken by his young friend. What a factor 
in Howells’s success this suggestive and stimulating criticism 
was let the present appreciations attest. The link binding 
the past to the present is found in Lowell’s last letter to 
Howells: 

How could you doubt that I should like anything you wrote—even 
about myself? I am, perhaps, less able to judge what you have sent 
me, because I am less intimate with my own works than with those 
of other people, but I was altogether pleased that you should have 
found in them the motive for saying pleasant things about me. 


Mobs: (rrr Zr a 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


THE LATEST APOLOGY FOR RENAN, 


PROBABLY the best that can ever be said in defense of Ernest 
Renan is in L. Marillier’s recent analytic psychologic study,* 
the object of which is to persuade the world that those who think 
of the brilliant Frenchman as chiefly an artist in exquisitely 
wrought phrases, a past master in dialectics who takes incessant 
de light in rearing wondrous fabrics of ideas and then destroying 
them with a breath, misjudge the man; and that, instead of being 
a rash, frivolous, bantering, and destructive skeptic, Renan was 
an entirely sincere, cautiously conservative, devoutly reverent, 
and deeply religious seeker after truth. Some of the claims 
made for him tax credulity. His nature as portrayed is so full 
of inconsistencies and contradictions as to constitute a human 
paradox, improbable, yet not more impossible than Stevenson’s 
Jekyll-Hyde or St. Paul’s double man. 

Marillier frankly admits Renan’s ironical dandyism, his ex- 
quisite dilettanteism, his elegant aristocratic reserve and disdain, 
his surprising flippancy, his propensity to frolic with his own 
wit for the pleasure of dazzling his own eyes with its glittering 


facets, his giving way to the commonplace and vulgar ambition to 


mystify his readers and to display to the astounded Philistines 
his marvelous and bewildering skill in juggling with ideas, his 
fondness for trifling with holy matters and frequent raillery 
directed toward the most revered topics, his failure to dis ipline 
his imagination which made him the victim of visions and carried 
him away on reckless adventures in the boundless realms of 
thought, and his faithlessness to the pledge he once made to resist 
his innate skeptical tendency, which, when the truth had been 
found, made him continue to treat it suspiciously. 
Counterbalancing these damaging admissions, we are treated 
to a long list of noble characteristics said to have been blended in 
Renan. Predestined to a spiritual life by his incurable and pas- 


* The International Monthly, Burlington, Vt., November, 1901. 
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sionate idealism, as well as by his priestly education, he held ideal 
aims to be alone worthy of human pursuit, and felt a correspond 
ing disdain for those who neither dream, nor think, nor pray—for 
men of action who have not, like Mary, chosen the better part, but 
are busied only with making money. His disposition was austere, 


and he attacked luxury and wealth in terms worthy of a preacher 


of Christian asceticism, looking with proud scorn upon what is 
useful and nothing more, and saying that it is because of too 
great preoccupation with the merely useful that our age is hasten- 
ing toward mediocrity. He despised worldly people for their 
indolence and frivolity, and valued the virtues of the wife or the 
patient toil of the laborer above the idleness of the wealthy or the 
graces of fair sinners. 

We are told that his life was ever serious; that his faith in the 
divine meaning of the universe was affirmed every moment by 
his self-renunciation and devotion to the most abstract and ex- 
acting duties, sacrificing all temporal satisfactions to his worship 
of the Ideal; that, knowing tha+ his seriousness of conviction 
exposed him to the laughter of unbelievers, he was proud of it, 
calmly saying, “Those who laugh will never rule ;” and that his 
fear and resentment toward clerical despotism were warranted 
in France, where medieval ecclesiastical tyranny had long ex- 
ercised dogmatic control, so arbitrary and intolerant toward free- 
dom of inquiry and opinion as to make him feel that he must 
leave the Church, not for lack of piety or filial devotion thereto, 
but because he could not admit the authenticity of the book of 
Daniel nor ascribe to Isaiah the prophecies of the unknown seer 
who was the great builder in Israel of spiritual religion. 

Among his virtues, it is said, was a deep and delicate respect 
for love and woman, these being almost the only objects his irony 
ever spared. Brought up by his mother and his sister, with little 
girls for his playmates, his feelings became refined and purified 
by association with them, and in after years their memory, their 
gentle presence in his soul, preserved him from two masculine 
defects—coarseness and pedantry. “Those who speak best of 
love,” he said, “are those who have misused it least and have 
considered it a religious act. Love is the best proof of God. 
. . . Feminine virtue is one of the providential elements of the 
world. Woman is intrusted with the Good; the True is scarcely 
her province: but the proof of morals is far more in the eyes of 
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the honest maiden than in the arguments of the metaphysicians. 
. . Woman puts us into communication with the enduring foun- 
tain where God beholds himself.” 

Renan, says Marillier, could not utter the words Duty, Virtue, 
Sacrifice, without veneration, feeling a positive conviction that 
what they express is a thousand times more real than the tangi- 
ble realities which surround us, and that, even if all else were 
vanity, it would at least not be vain for us to obey the gentle 
imperative Voice which we hear in our hearts when our pas- 
sions are quiet and the tumult of the world subsides into silence 
about us. He wrote that the inward inspiration which makes 
us affirm the authority of Duty is a sort of oracle, an infallible 
utterance that comes from without and above and corresponds 
with an objective reality. And again he said, “Religion is not a 
subjective deception of our nature; it answers to an external 
reality; he who obeys its inspiration is truly and divinely in- 
spired.” He held goodness to be the most evident and unques- 
tionable manifestation of the Divine, and virtue to be eager and 
joyous contribution to the supreme good. Even when his failure 
to obtain such revelations and proofs of God as he desired threw 
him into an agnostic mood he could not persist in his agnosticism 
for an hour. When he had declared something to be unknowable 
he found he could not get his own consent to remain in ignorance 
about it, and his mind at once renewed its inquiry. The nature 
of man, the constitution of the world, and the needs of life are 
such that agnosticism is far more difficult to maintain than faith 
is. A settled, stable, unwavering, serene agnosticism is impossi- 
ble. Renan was forever affirming his belief in things which 
science could not prove and logic would not lead him to. Cer- 
tain views he habitually treated as if based on unquestionable 
proofs, though in their very nature they were undemonstrable to 
the understanding. He said, “Though we importune the uni- 
verse with questions to which it does not respond, we may yet 
hope and affirm what we do not immediately know, and it is wise 
and right for us to act in all cases as though we were sure that 
our aspirations are not vain and that our ideal is not a figment 
of our dreams—this right we may assume because it is a need of 
our souls.” Although in him the master faculty, overpowering 
all others, is said to have been the intellect, and his ruling pas- 
sion the passion for knowledge, yet he was a sentimentalist and, 
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outside the realm of positive science and history, arguments of 
sentiment alone seemed to him to have any value. 

Ernest Renan was a believer in the God whom he felt present 
and living within him, and whom he found diffused throughout 
the infinite universe; this God he worshiped in tender humility 
of heart; this God he invoked on his deathbed, as he repeated 
over to himself the old Hebrew psalms which he loved so well. 
One stormy day Henry Ward Beecher, walking with a friend on 
the street, stepped from under the umbrella, stood looking up into 
the gloomy sky, and, with the rain falling on his face, cried like 
a beseeching child, “O my Father in heaven, speak to me!” With 
similar longing, though in not so sweet a spirit, Renan would 
sometimes cry out, “O God, whom we worship in spite of our- 
selves, whom we invoke without knowing it a score of times each 
day, indeed thou art a hidden God.” Toward this hidden God, 
concealed behind the dissolving views of the universe, his prayer 
mounted with the anguish of a soul pleading for a sign that its 
long cry of love had been heeded. Sometimes his fretted and 
impatient spirit ventured to try if entreaty touched with raillery 
might move the Most High, whom he worshiped, to emerge from 
the concealment in which He keeps silence. Sometimes, it must 
be confessed, his petulant raillery bordered on blasphemy and 
sounded like madness. But Renan’s eulogist insists that faith 
was at the bottom of the blasphemy, for whoso blasphemes against 
God must at least believe that he is, if not that he is a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him. If a man believes the infinite 
heavens to be occupied only by rigid laws that guide, or imper- 
sonal forces that move, the worlds in their courses, he cannot 
fling any bitter complaint or frenzied accusation against Deity ; 
if he thinks the Ideal which hovers over and haunts him is only 
a creation of the suffering heart of mankind, an idle subjective 
vision of beauty to which no reality corresponds, he cannot chide 
a divine Power for tormenting him with these visions of the 
unattainable which start insatiable hungers. 

Renan’s objection to dogma was because of its incapacity to 
contain the whole of any truth and because it restrains the mind 
from freedom. A dogma seemed to him a fixed and inflexible 
thing which one must take and keep exactly as it is or reject it, 
not as a living thing intended to expand, grow, and develop. In 
his earlier years under the influence of scholastic theology he 
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realized the need of giving clear and definite outlines to general 
ideas, but later, passing from under this influence, he abandoned 





formulas and fell into indefiniteness, and the expression of his 






thoughts became vague and misty. Though he had definite prin- 






ciples and convictions, he would not arrange them in any fixed 






system, but was fond of decomposing and recomposing all sys 





tems according to his fancy at the moment. We are told that 






religion reduced to clear and definite doctrines lost its sway 






upon his mind, that to seem divine it had to remain obscure—it 





had to have “what is in the heart of young virgins, the charm of 






candor, of simplicity, and of mystery, qualities synonymous with 





distinction, elevation, refinement, moral delicacy.” Yet, chary 






and wary as he was of hard and fast assertions, he was so much 






of a dogmatist himself that many of his negations were in effect 






positive affirmations, as when he declared dogmatically against 





the miraculous, against special supernatural interpositions, and 






as when he borrowed from Malebranche the unprovable dogmatic 






affirmation that God never acts by individual means. 






Notwithstanding that Renan “experimented in the most diverse 






mental processes, even those which he disapproved and consid- 





ered false and dangerous,” and in spite of the fact that irrever- 






ence, perverseness, and strange eaprice characterized the liberties 






he took with accepted truths and sacred things, we are asked to 






believe that this man, whose books are a strange mixture of 





erudition, dialectics, whimsical fancy, flippancy, and frivolity, 






was a conscientious and upright scholar whom no theory could 






attract if not in accord with positive facts, that his historical 





method was inclined to conservatism, and that his mind was, in 





the domain of criticism, prudent even to the point of timidity! 





In his last vears of constant suffering this brilliant but erratic 






scholar hid his bravery under a smile. desiring to be cheerful be- 






cause so one can enter more deeply into the views of Providence, 





because cheerfulness is praise offered to God. and because for 






every man, whatever his faith or want of faith, a cheerful resig- 






nation is the most dignified of all possible attitudes in the pres- 





ence of the mystery of his fate. The aged Renan chided Amiel. 





whose doubts he did not share, for his pessimism. He regretted 





having been too severe in his irony toward Béranger’s God. In 






the deepening twilight of a toilsome and austere life he sat 






serene, we are told, in the consciousness of having striven to obey 
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the divine Voice which had spoken to him in his far-off childhood 
and which he heard speaking still as he meditated, old and feebl 
and weary, among his books. 


MAGNIFY THE DIVINE MAJESTY. 

TIME was when men feared God too much. But that has long 
passed. And in the time which now is the pendulum has swung 
quite to the opposite extreme. Dr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, 
in the closing years of his life, was frequently heard to say, with 
de p concern, “Nobody is afraid of God now.” Perhaps it has 
not quite come to that yet. But ominous tendencies visibly 
point that way, and there are many public teachers of high re- 
pute doing their best to bring it about. We are distinctly told 
in portly volumes, by men of orthodox affiliations, that God is to 
be interpreted solely by his fatherhood, and that “the idea of 
punishment is essentially barbaric and foreign to all that is 
known of the Deity.” The secular papers of the day never tire 
of admonishing ministers to tell people only about the mercy of 
God, and never on any account to appeal to so unworthy and 
brutalizing a motive as fear. “Men are not to be scared into 
goodness,’ they say. Many preachers are of much the sam 


mind as that English vicar who, on being asked what was th 


staple of his preaching, replied, “Free trade and the pleasant 
parts of Christianity.” A soft, emasculated Gospel suits the 
itching ears of many congregations, and it is far from fashion- 
able or customary to say anything about so disagreeable a plac 
as hell. In the judgment of large numbers the categorical im 
perative of Sinai, so indiscriminating and irritating, is much 
too old-fashioned for these times, much too blunt and stern, and 
the moral law is considered as merely a rhetorical abstraction 1 
which little attention need be paid in daily life. 
These signs of the times indicate, in our opinion, e deep n 


that we return, partially at least, to the methods of other da 


from which we have too far departed. If there is to be anything 


like a true vision of the living God, the God of nature and th 

God of Scripture, kept steadily before the eyes of the people; if 
the divine rule is still to be in any sense a terror to evildoers ; if 
‘sin is to be regarded as the Bible regards it, with horror and un- 
compromising condemnation, instead of being glossed over 


i 
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excused as an unimportant incident in the development of the 
soul, a necessary result of heredity and environment—then it 
will be essential that certain truths, now for a good while neg- 
lected, be brought again prominently to the front, and that cer- 
tain doctrines not at all acceptable to the unregenerate mind be 
fearlessly proclaimed. What can be worse for a generation than 
to be habitually fed on fragmentary views of God’s character? 
But that seems to be the case with the men of the present age, 
and for the most part they love to have it so. A flimsy, flabby 
God, of invertebrate structure, will inevitably produce human 
beings in a similarly unstrung and unduly flexible condition ; 
and when there is call for people who have “an excellent spirit,” 
or spine, in them to stand with Gibraltar-like solidity against 
incoming tides of corruption and demoralization, those that are 
found of this sort will be too few to save the city. A God who 
is never to be feared, whose commands can be ignored with im- 
punity, whose law has no penalty, or none that need give people 
of position any uneasiness, is a God whose influence in the world 
is very slight and very much to be deplored. Where do people 
get such an idea of God? This conception of his indiscriminate 
benevolence, of his unmeasured, interminable goodness, which 
constitutes their one view of his character and which they roll 
with such immense satisfaction as an especially sweet morsel 
under their tongue—where does it come from? Not from Scrip- 


“ 


ture, as can be easily shown by scores of quotations and hun- 
dreds of assertions, not merely isolated, ambiguous, figurative 
texts, but plain declarations imbedded in the very substance of 
the message and entirely according with the whole trend and 
scope of the book. Certainly not from the realm of nature, 
which in these days is being looked into so carefully and has 
come to be such a very high authority. In that realm men reap 
precisely what they sow, without the smallest exception or varia- 
tion. In that realm God is never indifferent to the fulfillment 
of his commands; he insists on obedience to his laws. The 
whole current of modern science with its vast discoveries won- 
derfully emphasizes the fact that the lawofGod must be kept in 
the very least and last particular, or extremely serious conse- 
quences will inevitably ensue. Men have come to know in these 
latter days, as never before, that the God of nature is not mocked 
or trifled with by anybody, and they who want his favor must 
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obey him; there is no other way. The God of nature sends the 
hurricane, the earthquake, the volcano, the famine, the pesti- 
lence, and these show at least one side of his character—a side 
which it is foolish to forget. What more childish, more imbe- 
cile than to say, “I will accept the God of the flowers and the 
green grass and the blue sky and the zephyr, but I will not ac- 
cept the God of the storm and the desert and the glacier and the 
avalanche”! Science affirms with trumpet tongue the unity of 
God and the substantial sameness of his administration in all 
departments. The God of the farm is the God of the home; the 
God of the garden is the God of the Church; the God of the 
body is the God of the mind and soul; the God of the great uni- 
verse, who wheels the planets in their orbits and swings the 
steady stars through silent space, is the God who paints the 
butterfly’s wing and guides the good man’s steps. Hence the 
uniformity and regularity and stability of nature, since God does 
not change. And in the realm of morals the same principles 
must prevail, since the same God governs. He who makes corn 
to follow corn and wheat to follow wheat in agricultural 
processes, so that we may infallibly know what to look for when 
we work, will pursue the same policy in the spiritual sphere, so 
that we may know what to look for as the outcome of our con- 
duct. He will make gain to follow obedience and loss to follow 
disobedience just as inexorably as he makes the crop of grain to 
follow the seed sown. The inspired writers all declare it, and 
reason amply confirms the assertion. 

Those people who persuade themselves that there is no need to 
fear God, however flagrantly they violate his commands, because, 
forsooth, he is so good, make a very strange mistake. The truth 
is that just because he is good he cannot permit the children of 
men to forget the rightful supremacy of his law; he cannot suf- 
fer them to get the idea that he is not particular as to their ac- 
tions, that it makes no difference in the end to him or to them 
how they conduct themselves. It would be greatly mistaken 
kindness on his part if he allowed them for one moment to sup- 
pose that in the spiritual realm the harvest would be the same, 
no matter what seed they should put in. God would not be 
good if he failed to make a clear distinction in his administration 
between the righteous and the wicked, if he did not do all he 
could to encourage virtue and discourage vice, by bringing to 
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bear the one motive—fear of punishment and hope of reward— 
that will be likely to have the most effect on a large part of th 
human race. He who says, “God is good, and therefore not to 
be feared whatever | may do,” is about as rational as the man 
who says, “The inventor and maker and manager of this mighty 
steam engine is a good man; therefore the engine cannot hurt 
me, no matter what I do to it or do with it.” Such a one would 
be torn into small bits and ground to powder, in spite of the per- 
fect goodness of ti engineer. So God’s goodness, however 
great, will not prote:t ue from the rightful consequences of dis- 
obedience to his laws. ‘Thi's is an elementary proposition; but 
the prevalent confusi tiie public mind seems to render its 
occasional repetition a The fallacy that God’s father- 
hood, of which we hear so exceeding much in these days, answers 
all questions in theology, and is the only test to be applied in 
every case, appears to have a twofold basis. In the first place, 
our conceptions of what true fatherhood is are very likely to be 
a good deal astray. We are very apt to draw our notions of 
fatherhood from our own faulty and even foolish experience or 
observation of what earthly fathers do and are, or what we 
fancy they ought to do and be. The fathers about us at their 
worst are little better than fiends, and at their best are not proper 
models on which to construct a complete portraiture of God 
They differ, indeed, very much among themselves. The Puritan 
father and the Parisian father, the African father and the Amer- 
ican are not at all alike in their ideas of what a father should be 
to his children. It is very unsafe to build any doctrine of im- 
portance on a mere figure of speech or a vague analogy. There 
may be a great deal similarity or resemblance in the relation 
on the whole, joined with a great deal of unlikeness in particu- 
lars, which unlikeness fatally vitiates the reasoning. How can 
we fail to go wrong if we first take our idea of fatherhood from 
our fallen, distorted, selfish, unbalanced humanity with all its 
weaknesses, and then by simply magnifying that image, or even 
purifvipg it somewhat, imagine that we have a true and complete 
picture of the Ruler of the universe? Many people when they 


speak of God as our Father have before their minds the thought 


of some one who is constitutionally easy-going and criminally 
indulgent, good-natured and kind, but not strong or farseeing 
or well-balanced. The earthly father most attractive and de- 
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sirable to our purblind eyes is by no means necessarily a true 
copy of the heavenly Father. What more fatal mistake than to 
make the character of one a complete guide to the character of 
the other? It should also be asked by what right does anyone 
claim that there are no aspects of God’s nature which are more 
effectively expressed by other figures of speech than that of 
father? Where does anyone get authority for insisting that 
what cannot be squared with the thought of fatherhood, and with 
our idea of fatherhood into the bargain, cannot be properly as- 
cribed to God? Not from nature, as we have already noted 
Nor yet from the Book. We have the word “father” there, it is 
true, and right glad we are to have it; but we have many other 
words just as frequently and clearly. God is called the Judge of 
all the earth, the King of kings and Lord of lords, the Ruler of 
nations and of hearts, Creator, Governor, Lawgiver, Sovereign 
We are just as much in order when we go to the head of the 
state for our conception of God’s character as when we go to 
the head of the family. The state is as divine as the family, as 
much ordained of God, and carries with it as much teaching : 
to what God is. No phrase was so frequently on the lips 
Christ as “the kingdom of God.” He speaks in this way, in- 
directly as well as directly, of God as king quite as often as he 
speaks of God as father. Can any man, then, who is honest and 
ready to welcome truth from all sides shut out this kingly aspect 
of God and insist on confining himself to the fatherly aspect ? 
We see no way. And we insist that the kingly office—the main- 
tenance of order, the enforcement of law, the administration of 
justice, the seeing that no criminal escapes punishment, and 
that right doing is honored—legitimately belongs to God. This 
element must enter largely into all rightful conceptions of his 
character. He is not simply love; he is holy love. Holiness and 
righteousness are fundamental elements of his being. He is 
just, as well as kind. The severity no less than the goodness of 
God must be taken carefully and constantly into account. 

Let people be given distinctly to understand that the love of 
God does not propose to make everybody happy, but only such as 


choose to be good ; that, indeed, it is not within God’s power to 
make the bad blissful. To attempt this would be to attempt an 
impossibility, to try to contravene the nature of things. It 
should be more widely known than it seems io be that this uni- 


ees 
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verse has a constitution impressed upon it by the perfect wisdom 
of its Maker, which that Maker himself cannot violate. There 
are laws of righteousness and truth which will not give way be- 
fore power, which it would be chaos and red ruin to disturb, no 
matter what the pleadings of pity. it is not improper to say 
that God is bound by certain laws; in other words, bound by the 
perfections of his own nature. He is not a ruler who can be 
capricious, who can follow the dictates or instincts of only one 
part or side of his being, who can forget his justice in his desire 
to be merciful. In the nature of things sin must be punished 
so long as it endures, and the longer it is continued the more 
likely it is to continue still further; and even after it has stopped 
there will be the punishment of loss to some extent visited on 
everyone who has been a sinner, because of that which has been. 
This solemn truth, as the late Joseph Cook used to point out, ap- 
pears to make it certain that there will be pain and punishment 
to some degree in the universe forever. God himself, powerful 
as he is, cannot make the past not to have been. To all eternity 
the sinner, however fully forgiven, cannot be precisely the same 
that he would have been if he had not sinned. There will be 
forever in the universe a record, irreversible, ineffaceable, of 
every sin that has been committed in it. There will be forever 
in the universe regret on the part of all consciences that that sin 
was committed. God has arranged all things so that no tears, 
no infinities of divine tenderness, will ever cause that which 
once has been and ought not to have been to cease to be a part 
of the record of the past on which he and we must gaze forever 
with regret. And if regret is pain—how can it be otherwise ?— 
there will be pain in the universe forever. The sin will always 
be a thing that ought not to have been, and the sinner, however 
saintly he may have become, will have rays of bliss taken from 
his future for every sin he ever committed. He will be less a 
man, less holy, and less happy, than he might have been, than 
he ought to have been. Who can measure the value of that 
which is thus deducted? Who can be sure that if there be some 
pain, some evil, in the infinite beyond, and yet God be good, 
there may not be much, and yet God be good? It will not be 
his fault that there is any. It will not be because he has failed 
to do his best to prevent it and remove it, but because he is help- 
less in the matter, constricted by the laws which he has wisely 
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made and by the free will with which he has endowed man. It 
avails but little to say that God will forgive all who sincerel) 
repent and ask forgiveness. For though this is a glorious fact, 
and God, moreover, will spare no pains to induce all men to re- 
pent, as he is doing every day, what certainty can there be that 


such penitential asking for pardon will in all cases take place? 


In spite of all God can do the heart may be hardened, and then 
God is helpless. He never breaks down the door that is locked 
against him; he cannot do it. The Quaker poet puts it well: 


Though God be good, and free be heaven, 
No force divine can love compel ; 
And, though the song of sins forgiven 
May sound through lowest hell, 
The sweet persuasion of his voice 
Respects thy sanctity of will. 
He giveth day: thou hast thy choice 
To walk in darkness still. 
Forever round the mercy seat 
The guiding lights of Love shall burn; 
But what if, habit-bound, thy feet 
Shall lack the will to turn? 
What if thine eye refuse to see, 
Thine ear of heaven's free welcome fail, 
And thou a willing captive be, 
Thyself thy own dark jail? 


What Whittier sang—and reason together with natural law 
and Scripture warning abundantly confirms its truth—Meth- 
odism should not fail emphatically to proclaim. It need not, 
should not, indulge in unauthorized rhetorical exaggerations on 
the simple facts of assured retribution that appeal so strongly to 
the consciences of men. It must not go beyond what is written 
in the book and on the heart. But there is enough so written to 
be used with tremendous effect. Let people be plainly and lov- 
ingly admonished that “Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap,” that “There is a way that seemeth right to a man, but 
the end thereof are the ways of death,” and “He, that being 
often reproved hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, 
and that without remedy.” Then sin will come to stand out in 
its native hideousness, its deadly peril, and that fear of the 
Lord which is the beginning of wisdom, and which men are ever 
the worse for casting off, shall again assert itself with saving 
power. 
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THE ARENA. 


THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 


Tue undersigned has been a student of Daniel since 1866, when he 
first gave himself to a diligent reading of the Hebrew and Aramaik 
texts and of the ancient versions; and, so far as time and opportunity 
allowed, he has for more than thirty years kept himself in touch 
with the previously existing and the constantly accumulating litera- 
ture of the subject. He has found few portions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures more profitable for devout study, and he here repeats what 
he has published elsewhere, and uttered time and again, that, “what- 
ever may be the results of scientific criticism touching the date and 
authorship of the book, the apocalyptic chapters constitute a most 
original and important body of divine revelation. Whether written 
during the exile or in the time of the Maccabees, they contain a pic- 
ture of the kingdoms of the world and their ultimate subjection to 
the kingdom of God worthy of rank with any prophecies to be found 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. Nowhere else do we find before the advent 
of Christ such a magnificent conception of the kingdom of heaven.” 
The issues of modern criticism, however, are not over these facts, 
but over questions of the date of the composition, the methods of in- 
terpretation, and the literary character of the book as one of the 
“divers portions” (Heb. i, 1) of God’s old-time revelations. 

The results of my own study compel the opinion that L. W. Mun- 
hall’s statements touching the prophecy of Daniel (see the “Arena” 
of November-December, 1901) ought to be followed by a few observa- 
tions from another point of view. Nine paragraphs of that article 
purport to give so many chief reasons of the so-called destructive 
critics for believing as they do. Not one of this whole series of state- 
ments, however, would be accepted by the critics referred to as a 
fair or an intelligible presentation of their reasons. Several of their 
chief reasons are not mentioned at all, nor even recognized, unless 
it be in the “few minor objections besides, not worth mentioning.” 
Then follow seven “indisputable evidences that Daniel wrote the 
book,” but not one of the seven is indisputable. For it is a notorious 
fact that now, after more than a hundred years of persistent dis- 
putation, the number of those who dispute and reject these and other 
alleged evidences “in vindication of Daniel” is immensely greater 
than at any former time. These evidential arguments are old and 
threadbare, and have signally failed to convince. One is at a loss to 
account for so remarkable a conception of “indisputable evidences,’ 
unless it arise from a failure to comprehend that one’s own indi- 
vidual opinions are not necessarily indubitable truths 

Then the authorities cited in this “‘vindication of Daniel” and the 
estimate put upon some of them are peculiarly suggestive of a dearth 
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of living witnesses. All the really great Hebrew scholars named in 
the list belonged to a past generation. Hengstenberg wrote on Daniel 
in 1831; Hiivernick in 1832; Stuart in 1850; Pusey in 1864; ete. 
These men of acknowledged distinction have not one living suc- 
cessor of like rank. Their chairs are occupied to-day by eminent 
scholars who discard the view of the book of Daniel for which those 
men of former time contended, and who were appointed to those 
chairs not because of any peculiar critical opinions they were known 
to hold, but because of acknowledged scholarship and learning 
Probably nine tenths of all the professors of Semitic learning in 
Christendom at the present time accept the modern critical views of 
the Old Testament. What means it that Smith's Dictionary of the 
Bible (1863) is virtually superseded by the encyclopedic biblical 
dictionaries, now nearly completed, of Hastings and of Cheyne and 
Black, both of which maintain the Maccabean date of Daniel? What 
means it that the new edition of Herzog’s Real-Encyklopddie supplants 
Delitzsch’s article on Daniel (which appeared in 1878) by one from 
the pen of Franz Buhl, who succeeded Delitzsch at Leipsic, and who 
hotds that Daniel was written in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes? 
The same volume of the new Herzog also records the fact that the 
great Franz Delitzsch himself, in his later years, abandoned the 
views on Daniel as well as on the Pentateuch and on Isaiah, which 
he had once defended, and placed the composition of Daniel about 
168 B. C. In the face of facts like these what shall we think of the 
unqualified declaration that “the ablest German writers of the pro- 
gressive school admit that the book of Daniel could not have been 
written later than B. C. 300”! 

Rupprecht is cited with apparent approval as saying that “the 
modern criticism of Daniel’s book is in its spirit unchristian, im- 
moral, and unscientific.” But who is this Rupprecht? A German 
parson, who has indeed written several books in defense of “the 
imperiled faith,” especially as to the “correct solution of the riddle 
of the Pentateuch.” But his writings show that he is the farthest 
possible from belonging to “the progressive school;” he seems rather 
to aspire to become a modern Hengstenberg without any of that 
great giant’s caliber or outfit. He has resolved in his wrath that he 
“will never rest until he has dashed into pieces the infernal magical 
mirror of modern criticism!” He declares in one passage that this 
criticism is “the greatest crime of the age,” and that its theories are 
nothing but the “conjectures of nightflies.” Such great swelling 
words and presumptions are so conspicuously Quixotic as to provoke 
mirth rather than serious conviction in the reader. Rupprecht’s pub- 
lications have been treated as a laughingstock in Germany, and he is 
bitterly offended because one professor has called him “a theological 
clown.” The name of Zahn also appears in Munhall’s article as one 
of the great defenders of Daniel. But who is this Zahn? Not the 
great Leipsic professor Theodor Zahn, but Adolph Zahn, a very dif- 
ferent style of man, who may best speak here for himself out of the 
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preface to his Jsraelitische und Jiidische Geschichte (1895): “There 
are but two gravediggers in Germany to-day, myself and Rupprecht, 
who have the difficult task of burying the slaughtered army of Gog.” 
The army of Gog is explained as meaning the vast host of modern 
German critics! One cannot but notice the correspondence in style 
between these two “gravediggers” of Germany and the article under 
review, which informs us that D’Envieu, a Roman Catholic professor 
in Paris, “has answered step by step every assumption, criticism, and 
argument, linguistic and historical, of the higher critics, ancient 
and modern, in a comprehensive and satisfactory manner;” and a 
Professor Kennedy in London “has annihilated [!] Cheyne, Driver, 
Farrar, and all the imitators of German rationalism.” One may, 
however, be fairly excused from accepting these powerful assertions 
as indisputable, especially when he notes that the conservative 
Expository Times of Edinburgh dismisses Kennedy’s book on Daniel 
with only a few lines of caustic irony; and also when he reflects that 
the Roman Catholic defenders of Daniel maintain the genuineness of 
Bel and the Dragon with the same Romish infallibility that so easily 
“crushes every argument made by the critics against Daniel being 
the author of the book bearing his name.” 

We shall only take further space to add that when this writer in 
the “Arena” gives us to understand that nonacceptance of his peculiar 
views in eschatology and in the interpretation of prophecy makes 
one essentially an assailant of the Church, and puts him in league 
with Satan against the army of the living God; when he tells us 
that “of more than three hundred predictions in Daniel’s book quite 
three fourths have been fulfilled to the letter, the great majority of 
them centuries after they were made”—all this and much more of the 
same sort—we have only to say that we have not so learned Daniel, 
or John, or Paul, or Christ. What I understand to be the doctrine of 
any one of these is for me an end of controversy. But between their 
teachings and the construction put upon them by some dogmatic 
literalists one may perceive all the difference there is between light 
and darkness. I would not say that the unwarrantable assertions of 
such dogmatizers are “a trick to capture the ignorant and con- 
ceited,” but I would with all becoming deference submit that their 
obvious misstatements and extravagance of language are the farthest 
possible from being indisputable. Mitton S. Terry. 

Evanston, Ill. 


PAGAN NOTIONS IN CHRISTIAN SONG. 


To some minds (to many, it is to be hoped) the contribution to 
the November-December number of the Methodist Review entitled 
“Hymns as Literature” was particularly entertaining. Rich in it- 
self, it was still richer in what it suggested. With its finely dis- 
criminating commendations the most thoughtful will heartily agree; 
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and most of its decidedly frank and refreshing criticisms will, we 
doubt not, find equal acceptance with the general reader. 

In two cases, however, the essayist appears to us to have been too 
sweeping in his strictures. The first, perhaps, is hardly worth 
one’s while to discuss, as it concerns a production of very little 
merit, and, fortunately, of very small present favor, even with those 
who seem most contented with being 


Thinly dieted on dew. 


One should be just, nevertheless, to ditties, as well as to hymns. 
And the lines, 
O, to be nothing, nothing, 
Only to lie at His feet, 
A broken and emptied vessel 
For the Master's use made meet, 


cannot in fairness be separated from those which immediately fol- 
low, and which are evidently added to explain, if not to justify, the 
stanza’s apparent extravagance both of phrase and feeling: 


Emptied, that he might fill me, 

As forth to his service I go,— 
Broken, that so unhindered 

His love through me might flow. 


That is the “verse” in its complete form. Our essayist appears 
to have been misled in supposing that the author of said lines enter- 
tained the “conception that God can most easily fill a broken vessel 
with his Spirit.” The second case concerns a production of far 
different character and history. Our critic does well to term Charles 
Wesley’s 

Arise, my soul, arise, 


‘a noble and impassioned hymn.’ Indeed it is; and one may well 
hesitate to accept the assertion that it “sets forth by implication a 
view of the atonement which the best thought (even the best con- 
servative thought) of our time has distinctly passed by.” 

We are not so easily persuaded that, in the boasted develop- 
ment of Christian consciousness, “the best, and even the best 
conservative, thought of our time,” has outgrown the doctrine of 
the cross—the necessarily mysterious, but ever vital, ever majestic 
doctrine of the mediatorship of Jesus Christ. Against such a claim 
we set the recently written word of Bruce, of Glasgow, in his ex- 
ceptionally penetrative interpretation of the Epistle to the Hebrews: 
“The sacrifice of Christ, as a spiritual transaction, has an efficacy 
and value for all time. It is an eternal fact having absolute 
value with God from everlasting to everlasting. The magic 
phrase, ‘through an eternal Spirit,’ lifts us above distinctions of 
time and place, and makes it possible for us to regard Christ's of- 
fering of himself, in all its stages, as a transaction within the 
celestial sanctuary.” 
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So the Wesleys believed, and so they said and sung; and Meth- 
odism, wherever it commands respect, holds strongly to the same 
soul-moving and soul-winning faith. 

It is altogether likely that the author of “Hymns as Literature” 
is of the same mind He is wholly right, we think, in declaring 
that “the thought of one part of the Godhead arguing with another 
part and finally persuading the reluctant and all but implacable 
Deity to an act of clemency is repugnant to the intellectual temper 
of our day;” and we agree with him in holding that “the hymnody 
which is the vehicle of false or narrow conceptions of our Father in 
heaven cannot prove an addition to literature.” His error is in 
placing this particular hymn in such a category 

Taken as a whole (and it is manifestly unfair to judge it piece 
meal), it is a glorious expression of the love of God toward the peni- 
tent; and multitudes of humble, earnest souls still find in it their 
spiritual autobiography 

But it cannot be denied that there are hymns, in hymnals no older 
than our own, which are sadly defective in form, if not in sense, 
and even more sadly deficient in Christian sentiment. 

In particular stanzas, at least, not a few of them are strikingly 
pagan. Confining our investigations to our own excellent Meth- 
odist Hymnal, let us see what ground there is for supporting such 
a charge. In the limited space which “The Arena” allows we can 
only indicate the line of thought which we would seek to follow. 
What is lacking in elaboration the reader must supply. Notice, first, 
the last stanza of hymn number 3: 

To-day attend his voice, 
Nor dare provoke his rod; 
what a cheerful call to worship that is! Contrast it with the sec- 
ond stanza of the 14th hymn: 
The Lord is just, a helper tried; 
Mercy is ever at his side; 


His kingly crown is holiness ; 
His scepter, pity in distress. 


See, also, the third stanza of hymn 380: 


Justly might thy vengeful dart 
Pierce this bleeding, broken heart; 
Justly might thy kindled ire 

Send me to eternal fire. 


The “vengeful dart” recalls the line, 
Lets the lifted thunder drop— 


an expression which, alike in rhyme and reason and religion, does 
rudest wrong to one of the tenderest and most beautiful of Charles 
Wesley’s hymns. 

Contrast these with John Wesley's translation of Johann A. 
Rothe’s lovely lines: 
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Father, thine everlasting grace 
Our scanty thought surpasses far: 
Thy heart still melts with tenderness ; 
Thine arms of love still open are, 
Returning sinners to receive, 
That mercy they may taste, and live. 


After entertaining, gratefully, such a conception of the grace and 
love of God one reads with scant patience the poor poetry and 
poorer theology of the fourth stanza of hymn 369: 


Perhaps he will admit my plea, 
Perhaps will hear my prayer ; 

But if | perish, I will pray, 
And perish only there. 


Where was Dr. B. when this doggerel was sprung on the Hymnal 
Committee? Fancy Bishop FitzGerald preluding an Ocean Grove 
altar service with such an emasculated specimen of camp meeting 
psalmody! There is no “perhaps” in the case. The Saviour’s prom 
ise is as clear as the sun, and as sure as the throne of God: “Him 
that cometh unto me, 7 will in no wise cast out.” 

But one of the most tedious examples which can be cited is found 
in hymn 146, a composition of seven stanzas, all of which, excepting 
the first two, are about as bad as Watts could make them. 

Part of thy name divinely stands 
On all thy creatures writ; 


They show the labor of thy hands 
Or impress of thy feet; 


Sut when we view thy strange design 
To save rebellious worms, 

Where vengeance and compassion join 
n their divinest forms; 


Here the whole Deity is known, 
Nor dares a creature guess 

Which of the glories brighter shone, 
The justice or the grace 


Think of picking out that hymn for the New York Preachers 
Meeting! But if not suitable for such an assemblage, for what 
other assortment of “rebellious worms” would it be especially appro 
priate? 

It is possible that, in his varied and voluminous versification 
Charles Wesley may have matched this example of songful senility 
on several occasions; but the only instance we can now recall is 
contained in the third stanza of the 16th hymn: 


In his great name alone 
All excellences meet, 

Who sits upon the throne, 
4nd shall forever sit. 


After reading Watts and Wesley in these effusions one is pre- 
pared for the early appearance of a higher critic of hymnolog; 
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who will make it perfectly clear (to himself) that Watts never 
wrote 


When I survey the wondrous cross, 


nor Charles Wesley 


Jesus, Lover of my soul. 


Though of little practical account, it may serve to further illus- 
trate our theme to notice what free use our Hymnal makes of thun- 
der and lightning: 

He shakes the heavens with loud alarms; 


s How terrible is God in arms! 
Again: 


Thunder and hail, and fire and storms, 
The troops of his command, 

Appear in all your dreadful forms, 
And speak his awful hand. 


A far finer strain, the following: 


His chariots of wrath the deep thunder-clouds form, 
And dark is his path on the wings of the storm. 


That, to some minds, we are sure, will recall the admirable lines 
of Sternhold: 


The Lord descended from above, 
And bowed the heavens most high, 

And underneath his feet he cast 
The darkness of the sky. 


On cherubim and seraphim 
Full royally he rode, 

And on the wings of mighty winds 
Came flying all abroad. 


It would seem that H. Kirke White attempted to soar to the same 
level when he sung: 
His voice sublime is heard afar ; 
In distant peals it dies; 


He yokes the whirlwind to his car, 
And sweeps the howling skies. 


In conclusion, we predict that some one reading this hastily 
written article will gird on the armor and presently present himself 
in “The Arena” to prove that there is warrant in Holy Writ for 
every line that we have criticised. 

Conceded. But that is not conclusive against our position and 
protest. On the other hand, it tends to strengthen our case. For 
much of the poetry (and something of the theology) of the Old 
Testament is colored, naturally and inevitably, by the surrounding 
atmosphere of pagan ideas and ideals through which Israel strug- 
gled upward toward the vision of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ. BENJAMIN COPELAND. 

Oakfield, N. Y. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


HOMILY ON THE ELEVENTH CHAPTER OF ST. JOHN—THE STORY OF 
LAZARUS AND HIS SISTERS 


No more touching incident can be found in the whole realm of 
sacred literature than the story of Lazarus and his sisters, as nar- 
rated in the eleventh chapter of St. John’s gospel. The whole story 
bears the marks of reality, It is so thoroughly natural, abounds in in- 
cidental matters which could not have been invented by the writer, and 
has a freshness which has not been dimmed by the lapse of centuries. 
We read it as though it were an incident of to-day, going straight to 
our hearts and abounding in consolation for the afflicted and be- 
reaved in all lands and under all conditions. It is the history of 
the relation of Christ to Lazarus and his sisters. Why it should 
have been narrated by John only is a matter of conjecture and need 
not be considered. We only concern ourselves with the fact. 

The revelation of the chapter for us is that of Jesus as a friend. 
Lazarus seems to have been well known from the fact that he is 
called “Lazarus of Bethany.” The sacred writer proceeds to describe 
Mary with a single touch, as if she was perfectly familiar to those 
to whom he wrote. Lazarus, it is said, was sick. In the third verse 
it is said that the “sisters sent unto him, saying, Lord, behold, he 
whom thou lovest is sick.” The word rendered “love” is not the 
same as that found in the fifth verse, but is a word of tenderer affec- 
tion and has its application in the more intimate relationships of 
life, such as brother, sister, husband, wife. The statement of the 
sisters, therefore, was that the personal friend of Jesus, Lazarus, 
was sick. This is a beautiful unfolding of the character of our Lord. 
He seems to have had this friend Lazarus to whom he could com- 
municate freely his secret thoughts and aspirations, his hopes and 
fears, his joys and his sorrows. Our curiosity would lead us to in- 
quire what passed between these personal friends, what they said to 
one another in the intimate associations of the family at Bethany, but, 
with the wise reserve so characteristic of the Scriptures, “our eyes 
are holden” that we cannot enter this sacred sphere of the personal 
friendship of our Lord with Lazarus. But that such was his relation 
is clear. 

This passage shows Christ as a friend of the family to which 
Lazarus belonged. He was not only the friend of Lazarus, but the 
friend of the family. We are told that when Lazarus became sick 
the sisters at once sent to him, telling him of it. How thoroughly 
natural this was. How many families there are in which this is 
the case—when a member of a household becomes sick the first thing 
they do is to send for a family friend. He may be afar off. The 
language of the next verse is, “Now Jesus loved Martha, and her 
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sister, and Lazarus As already indicated, the word Implies esteem 
and affection. The relation of Christ to Lazarus was more personal 
than that with his sisters, and hence the language is that he held in 
high esteem and regard the whole family. How true this is to life 
One is a personal friend to a member of a family, and to all the other 
members of the family there is a relation of mutual esteem. This is 
what we call family friendship. Christ must have often visited this 
home, gone in and out most familiarly. We recall, all of us, how a 
family friend goes in and out at pleasure. How often Christ in the 
midst of toils and burdens must have turned aside to the family at 
Bethany, and talked over all his affairs with the little circle where 
he was acquainted and where he was held in high esteem. He has 
thus sanctified the homes of the world with his sympathy, which is 
as true to-day and as real as it was when in personal presence he 
went up and down among the families of humanity. 

The chapter reveals Christ to us also as a discriminating and faith- 
ful friend. He recognizes in the sickness of Lazarus not only an 
opportunity to serve the family, but an opportunity also to glorify 
God. “This sickness,” he said, “is not unto death, but for the glory 
of God, that the Son of God might be glorified thereby.” And we 
are told further that “when he had heard therefore that he was sick, 
he abode two days still in the same place where he was.” He 
recognizes his personal friendship as closely related to his great 
mission in the world. He does not tell the purpose of his remaining 
two days before he went to visit the family. It seems to us, how- 
ever, that it clearly has to do with his purpose to demonstrate the 
eality of his mission, and thus bring glory to God. In other words, 
he recognized all the circumstances of the afflicted family, and 
dapted his movements to secure the highest results, not only for 
hem, but for the world which he came to redeem. When he proposed 


o go into Judea he said to his disciples, “Our friend Lazarus is 
I go, that I may wake him out of sleep.” To this 


fallen asleep; but 
the disciples answer, “Lord, if he sleep, he shall do well.” “Now 
Jesus spake of his death: but they thought that he had spoken of 
taking rest in sleep. Then said Jesus unto them plainly, Lazarus 
dead. And I am glad for your sakes that I was not there, to the 
intent ye may believe; nevertheless let us go unto him.” We see 
throughout that those words indicate the discrimination and fidelity 
of Jesus. A faithful friend is one who can be relied upon. He never 
flatters. He who flatters you to please you is not your friend 
Jesus, in the whole narrative, shows himself as bearing the attitude 
of absolute truth toward the whole circle, alike in his remaining a 
while before visiting the family, in his conversation with the dis 
ciples, and when he came to the family. 

He reveals himself also, in his relation to Lazarus, as a sympa- 
thetic friend. On his approach to Bethany he is first met by Martha 
who pours out her tale in sorrow and says, “Lord, if thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died.” After a time Mary comes and makes 
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1 similar statement. Their hearts were broken. It is the old story 
of sisters mourning a brother, which has been repeated over and 
over again in the history of the world. The answer to each of the 
sisters was, “Thy brother shall rise again.” They could not enter 
into the profound meaning of his words. They thought only of some 
dim resurrection in the future state: but that he could come to them 
and help them in that time of their sadness did not occur to them 
His wonderful words, “I am the resurrection, and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and who 
soever liveth and believeth in me shall never die,” have entered into 
the ritual of the Church and contain a great truth not for that tims 
alone, but for all the periods of human history. He came to comfort 
the sisters and he did it, but before his full comfort came he showed 
the sympathy of his nature. “When Jesus saw Mary weeping, and 
the Jews also weeping which came with her, he groaned in the spirit 
and was troubled, and said, Where have ye laid him? They say unto 
him, Lord, come and see. Jesus wept.” We need not speculate here 
concerning the fact that it was his purpose to raise Lazarus to life 
We see in the passage Jesus weeping with the sorrowing sisters and 
weeping friends. He mingled his tears with theirs. How thoroughly 
human it is. The incident is as fresh to us as though we were at 
the funeral of a friend to-day: the same expressions of sadness, th¢ 
same inquiry concerning where the departed one is, the same tears 
in the case of the afflicted ones communicating their influence to the 
family friend, Jesus, who has come to help them. The Jews were 
astonished, and said, “Behold how he loved him!” His sympathies 
are just as fresh to-day as they were then. He still stands by the 
side of every sick bed. He is still near every newly made grave 
His sympathies still go to bereaved friends to-day as they did when 
these precious words were written. 

This narrative of Christ and Lazarus reveals Christ to us as a 
powerful friend. We desire friends that are able to help us; not 
only that would help us if they could, but that can do so if we need 
their help. Such a friend was Jesus to Mary and Martha, The 
passage contains the most remarkable incident aside from the 
resurrection of the Lord himself to be found in the New Testament 
We now see why he delayed. It was that the case of the death of 
Lazarus might be a clear one. Martha informed the Master that her 
brother had been dead four days. There can be no explanation of 
this passage from any historical standpoint which involves a mere 
semblance of death. The whole point of the narrative in the mind 
of the writer was that Lazarus was actually dead. Jesus had already 
said to them, from his divine knowledge, “Lazarus is dead.” He is 
now assured by the sisters that he had been dead four days. Having 
lifted up his eyes to the Father and said, “Father, I thank thee that 
thou hast heard me,” he stood at the grave and “cried with a loud 
voice, Lazarus, come forth. And he that was dead came forth, bound 
hand and foot with graveclothes: and his face was bound about with 
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a napkin. Jesus saith unto them, Loose him, and let him go. Many 
therefore of the Jews believed on him.” Here we have an absolute 
miracle of the raising of a dead man to life. It was anticipatory of 
his own self-resurrection afterward, for he that could raise another 
from the dead himself had power to rise. Jesus, the friend of the 
family, showed his power as a friend by raising the brother of Mary 
and Martha from the dead. With a wise and sacred reserve, no in- 
formation is given us about the subsequent history of Lazarus. The 
fact only is stated. It would be interesting to inquire into the pro- 
founder questions that gather around this chapter, but for the 
present purpose the relation of Christ is to Lazarus as a personal 
friend of Lazarus and of the family at Bethany. 

He that said, “I am the resurrection, and the life,” is still the life 
of his people. The same conditions are ever recurring: sickness and 
death are the heritage of humanity. Friendship is a great bond 
which binds millions of hearts together. “What a Friend we have in 
Jesus!” Who so personal in his friendship as he? He comes to our 
hearts individually. What a family friend Jesus is! How families 
to-day send for him, as Martha and Mary did, knowing that in his 
own good time he will come and give them the cheer they need. Who 
so wise and discriminating in his friendship? Who so faithful and 
true? What friend so powerful? He who can raise the dead to life 
can do everything that his people need. 





CATECHISM OF MINISTERIAL COURTESY.—II. 


A FURTHER question of ministerial courtesy is this: What courte- 
sies are due from a pastor toward ministers of the Gospel who are 
resident in his parish, and who, when not engaged in services else- 
where, are properly parts of his congregation? 

It frequently occurs that a pastor is appointed to a church in 
which there are one or more ministers of the Gospel who regularly 
attend his church, but are not formally members of it. These may 
be superannuated or supernumerary preachers, editors, secretaries, 
or professors in institutions of learning. This is one of the cases 
where so much depends upon local circumstances and the persons 
themselves that definite suggestions are exceedingly difficult to give. 
When there is but one such person in the congregation the case is 
very simple; but when there are several the case sometimes becomes 
complex. That there are mutual relations of courtesy in such con- 
ditions should not be overlooked. 

Ministers thus associated with the congregation will not fail to 
recognize the fact that they are not the pastor of the church. It 
is easy for such persons to think that if they were in charge of the 
church they would do things quite differently from the way in 
which the pastor meets his obligations. This is quite natural; but 
they should remember that the pastor, who is responsible for the 
administration of the church, must determine his own policy. A 
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ministerial brother who is a member of the congregation should 
not, as a rule, give advice to the pastor unless asked to do so. Of 
course, this does not imply that there should not be such friendly 
intercourse between the pastor and the ministers that attend his 
church that he and they will feel at liberty to consider the best meth 
ods of carrying forward the work of God. The fact that they are 
all Christian gentlemen, having a common aim, will naturally pro 
duce this result. They are, further, to be examples to the people 
in extending to the pastor all the courtesies that belong to his posi 
tion. As in their Church relations he is their ecclesiastical superior, 
they should give full recognition of his pastoral office, as well as 
their hearty cooperation in his work. 

There is a tendency in churches to hear their own pastor, rather 
than some stranger, whoever he may be. The writer has known 
cases where congregations objected to frequently hearing even 
brilliant preachers, because they thcught that it was the duty of 
their pastor to supply the pulpit. This 1s a point at which the 
pastor and his ministerial parishioners need have no misunder 
standing. Certainly, they will not prefer to be called upon to take 
part in the services unless they are needed. Courtesy for courtesy’s 
sake is sometimes distasteful to those to whom it is extended. The 
principle which we may lay down in this case is that courtesy 
should be so spontaneous as not to betray intention on the part of 
either. The recognition of the rights and relative responsibilities 
of each is, in general, a sufficient law to govern all cases that may 
arise; and the further principle to be thought of is that no one 
should ever take offense, even should he be confident that offense is 
intended, which is an impossible supposition; and then, indeed, it 
would be wiser to overlook it in the spirit of a true Christianity. 

In this relation, however, there is another subject of importance, 
namely, how far a resident minister should usurp the prerogatives 
of the pastor in the performance of ecclesiastical functions in his 
congregation. There are many things that he may do as a resident 
of the community which do not involve the assumption of pastoral 
functions. He may visit the sick, bury the dead, perform the mar- 
riage ceremony or the ordinance of baptism, when the circumstances 
of the case seem to warrant it; but never when it affects the legiti- 
mate relations of pastor and people. tefore performing such serv- 
ices he should communicate with the pastor, and thus prevent any 
appearance even of discourtesy. 

It is very difficult to lay down rules governing such perplexing 
cases, and perhaps the writer has ventured on an impossible task 
in attempting to make any observations on it; yet in most of the 
other cases that may arise between man and his brother-man the 
law of our Lord, “Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them,” will be found sufficient, without any addi- 
tional regulations. 
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ARCHHIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


DISCOVERIES AT SUSA. 


Susa, written “Shushan” in our Bibles, one of the ancient capi- 
tals of Elam, or, to be more definite, the winter residence of the 
Achemenian rulers of Persia, is mentioned in three books of the 
Old Testament. It was to Shushan, the palace, that Daniel was 
transported in a vision, which is most vividly recorded in the 
eighth chapter of the book bearing his name. It was from this 
great capital that Nehemiah, who played so important a role at 
the beginning of the postexilic period, started on his memorable 
mission to Jerusalem, in order to defend and encourage his suf- 
fering and disheartened countrymen (Neh. i, 1) It was at Shu 
shan that Esther, the beautiful queen, was enabled to render such 
valuable services to her people and to prevent a universal mas- 
sacre (Esth. i, 1 ff.) No one can read the incidental references 
to the palace at Shushan, in the first chapter of Esther, without 
being fully convinced of the wealth, luxury, and magnificence of 
the Persian court. Here we read that the great banqueting hall 
was fitted up with its hangings of white, green, and blue cloth, 
fastened with cords of fine linen and purple to silver rings and 
pillars of marble. Here are mentioned couches of gold or silver, 
upon a pavement of porphyry and white marble, and alabaster 
and stone of blue color, as well as drinking vessels of gold (Esth. 
i, 6, 7). The classic writers bear similar testimony to the power 
and opulence of this ancient city. “Here,” says Herodotus, “the 
great king resides, and here are his treasures of wealth. If you 
take this city you may boldly contend with Jupiter in wealth.” 

Susa was located in a large plain, drained by the rivers 
Kerkhah (Choaspes), Dizful, and Karun, the Ulai of Daniel 
(viii, 2, 6), and the Euleus of the Roman writers, some thirty- 
five miles east of the Tigris and about one hundred miles north 
of the Persian Gulf, or, to be more exact, in latitude 32° 10’ 
north, and longitude 48° 26’ east. The plain, being of alluvial 
origin, was noted for its fertility, and well adapted for the mainte- 
nance of a dense population. Its proximity to the hills made 
Susa a more desirable place of residence than Babylon or Nineveh 
The origin of Susa is lost in the prehistoric ages. The country 
of which it became the capital is mentioned on some very ancient 
monuments. Perhaps the earliest monumental reference to Elam 
and the Elamites is that on a very archaic stele, now preserved 
in the British Museum (about 4500 B. C.), on which we read that 
the governor of Lagash (modern Tello) subjected Elam and its 
immediate neighbors. We learn from another inscription that a 
certain Elamite king, Kudurnankhundi by name, a mighty con 
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queror, made incursions into the Chaldean territory about 2285 
B. C., destroying everything before him, burning cities and temples, 
and robbing them of their treasures. In an inscription of Asshur 
banipal, written about 650 B. C., we read that the statue of the 
goddess Nana, removed from Erech in Babylonia, by Kudurnank 
hundi to his own capital at Susa, was brought back 1635 years later 
by the Assyrian king Elam is the country over which Chedo 
laomer, the great warrior king mentioned in the fourteenth chapter 
of Genesis, ruled. The Greek historians say that Susa was an im 
portant city at the time when the Trojan war broke out. 

The following hymn, probably written by a priest of Nana, la- 
menting the loss of the image, shows clearly in what high regard 
the goddess was held by the people of Erech. It runs thus 

“Until when, O, lady, shall the impious enemy ravage the coun 
try! In thy queen city, Uruk, the destruction is accomplished; in 
Eulbar, the temple of thy oracle, blood has flowed like water; upon 
the whole of thy lands has he poured out flame, and it is spread 
abroad like smoke. O, lady, verily it is hard for me to bend under 
the yoke of misfortune! O, lady, thou hast wrapped me about; thou 
hast plunged me into sorrow! The impious mighty one has broken 
me in pieces like a reed, and I know not what to resolve. I trust 
not in myself; like a bed of reeds, I sigh day and night! I, thy 
servant, I bow myself before thee!” 

The brief references to Susa in the Bible and classic writers are 
abuudantly supplemented by the cuneiform inscriptions, and the in 
cidental mention of wealth and magnificence is fully corroborated 
by the following inscription, relating the exploits of Asshurbanipal 
who conquered Elam and burned down Susa, its capital, about 650 
B. C. This inscription is of such great value that we can do no 
better than to copy it in full 

“T conquered Shushan, the great city, the dwelling of their gods. 

By the command of Ashur and Ishtar I entered into the pal 
aces, and sojourned there with joy. I opened their treasuries, in 
which gold, silver, and other possessions were stored, which the 
ancient kings of Elam and the kings who have reigned there up to 
this day collected and placed there, on which no other enemy be 
sides me had laid his hand. I brought it out and accounted it as 
my booty. Silver, gold, and other possessions, the property of 
Babylonia, which the earlier kings of Elam had carried away in 
seven expeditions, and brought to Elam .. . jewels, a costly treas 
ure, such as beseemed the royal dignity, which former kings of 
Babylonia had sent to Elam to make alliance with its kings; gar 
ments such as beseemed the royal dignity; weapons of war; furni 
ture, which had been brought into the palaces, upon which the 
kings had sat and laid down, out of which they had eaten and 
drunk, poured libations and anointed themselves; chariots and 
wagons: horses with bridles of gold or silver—all this I carried 
away as booty to Assyria. The temple tower of Shushan, faced with 
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alabaster, I destroyed. ... Their gods and goddesses, with their 
treasures, their possessions, their vessels, their priests, I carried 
away to Assyria. Thirty-two statues of kings, of silver, gold, bronze, 
and stone ... I took with me to Assyria.” 

The first man in modern times to make any important discoveries 
among the ruins of Susa, which are now called Shush, or Sus, was 
Mr. Kennet Loftus, an English gentleman, appointed by his govern- 
ment to settle the boundary line between the Turkish and Persian 
territories. When he came to Sus the name as well as the extensive 
mounds very naturally attracted his attention, and at once suggested 
to his mind the Shushan of the Bible. This was in 1852. Loftus 
and his workmen excavated the larger of the two principal mounds 
and succeeded in unearthing not only a number of inscribed bricks, 
having upon them the names of several Elamite kings from 720 to 
620 B. C., but also the foundation of a large building, which is now 
known to have been an apadéna, or the state hall of the Persian 
kings. Mr. Loftus discovered on the bases of four pillars a most 
important inscription, written in three languages—Babylonian, 
Susian,. and Persian. The text of this inscription, as given by 
Eretts, is as follows 

“Thus says Artaxerxe the great king of all the countries that 
are upon this earth, the son of Darius the king, who was the son of 
Artaxerxes the king, who was the son of Xerxes the king, who was 
the son of Darius the king, who was the son of Hystaspis, the 
Achemenid. My ancestor Darius built this apaddéna in former times. 
In the reign of Artaxerxes, my grandfather, it was consumed by 
fire. By the grace of Ahuramazda, Anaitis, and Mithras I have re- 
stored this apadina. May Ahuramazda, Anaitis, and Mithras pro- 
tect me from all evil; and may they preserve from destruction this 
that I have built.” 

It is generally agreed that this apaddna was first built by Darius 
Hystaspis (521-485 B. C.), that it was partially destroyed by fire 
sometime during the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus (464-425 B. 
C.), and again fully restored by Artaxerxes Mnemon (406-359 
B. C.). 

Very unfortunately, the work so auspiciously inaugurated by 
Loftus in 1852, owing to the ignorance and superstition of the na 
tives, was not allowed to continue long. The ignorant populace sus 
pected him of having designs upon the tomb of the prophet Daniel, 
buried, according to tradition, at Shushan. Shortly after the depar 
ture of Loftus the cholera broke out among the people about Shush. 
This was regarded as a direct punishment from God upon the na- 
tives, for having suffered the infidels to desecrate sacred places 

It was more than a generation later before a pick was lifted for 
the purpose of unearthing the treasures concealed at Susa. On the 
first day of March, 1885, M. Marcel Dieulafoy, a French architect, 
commenced excavations where Loftus had left off. He found great 
difficulty and opposition to his work, for the Mohammedans were 
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still fearful that he might defile the sacred shrine in which were 
deposited the bones of Daniel. They even suspected that he might 
steal the remains and “transport the palladium of the district” to 
some Christian country. A mob of six hundred people assem 
bled, ready, if not to massacre the foreigners, at least to expel 
them. Gradually, however, the natives became quieter, and the 
French party, under the immediate protection of Shah Nasr ed-din, 
was allowed to prosecute its work for two consecutive seasons 
(1885-86). The principal discoveries were made in the larger 
mound, which Dieulafoy designates as the third mound. This was 
the same one that Loftus had dug into. The apadéna, or the ex- 
tensive hall, used for royal receptions, banquets, and, possibly, for 
dispensing justice, was a most magnificent building, supported by 
thirty-six richly carved and fluted columns. 

The latest excavations in Susa have been made by M. de Morgan, 
a distinguished French archeologist, famous for his wonderful dis- 
coveries in Egypt. He has already made known some of his dis- 
coveries at Susa in his Memoires de la Delegation en Perse, which 
gives an account of the excavations during the years 1897 to 1899. 
De Morgan pursued the modern methods of excavation, and by means 
of shafts and tunnels he has been able to show that the old city of 
Susa, like Tel-el-Hesy, or Lachish in Palestine, was destroyed and 
rebuilt several times. Had he pursued the same method at Susa as 
Bliss did at Lachish results might have been different. Bliss re 
moved a large part of the mound at Lachish; De Morgan simply made 
trenches and tunnels at various depths in the accumulated débris 
at ancient Susa. But the two trenches and the five tunnels in the 
latter place disclosed clearly several stages of civilization. The 
lowest tunnel, some one hundred and fourteen feet below the surface, 
was on a level with the virgin soil. Some thirty-five feet above this 
alluvial deposit another tunnel brought to light handmade pottery 
which was rudely decorated. Another tunnel, ten feet nearer the 
surface, revealed pottery and some rude flint weapons and imple- 
ments. The next tunnel, also about ten feet farther from the base, 
showed evidence of a conflagration. About thirteen feet from the 
surface of the mound several bricks, inscribed with the names of 
Elamite kings, and a few sculptures of early rulers were unearthed. 
Mr. Boscawen, in an article published in Biblia, argues that these 
excavations demonstrate that everything below the fifth tunnel an 
tedates the historic age. There is no trace of writing even in this 
fifth stratum. Now, if writing were general in the fifth millennium 
before our era, what antiquity must be assigned to the four strata 
or cities prior to the fifth? It is further asserted that primitive 
weapons and archaic objects discovered in the lower strata at Susa 
are more ancient than anything yet found in Egypt or Babylonia 
If these conclusions are correct Susa is the oldest city so far ex- 
plored, and possesses a “series of records extending throughout the 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT 


Fritz Barth. There are few thoughtful students of theology to- 
day who do not recognize the difficulties connected with the life and 
of Jesus. Barth has given us a study of the principal ones in 

his book entitled Die Hauptprobleme des Lebens Jesu Bine 
geschichtliche Untersuchung (The Chief Problems in the Life of 
Jesus. An Historical Investigation), Giitersloh, C. Bertelsmann, 
1899. He is, on the whole, quite conservative in his opinions, al 
though he will not be acceptable to extremists in either direction 
While disposed to give all reasonable credence to the contents of the 
synoptic gospels, he does not believe that any one of them was 
written by an apostle or an eyewitness. On the other hand, he re- 
gards the fourth gospel as the work of John the apostle. In treating 
of the burning question of the relation of Jesus to the Old Testament 
he proceeds upon the correct theory that Jesus did not look upon 
it from the standpoint of a theologian, but from that of a devout 
reader, and that he regarded it as the record of the self-revelation of 
God. He does not think that we should be troubled by evidence that 
Jesus did not always quote the Old Testament correctly, or that he 
accepted the traditional opinions of the time concerning the authors 
of the sacred books. Jesus treated the Scripture not from the stand 
point of one who took its teachings at second hand, but as one who 
had experienced what he saw in its documents. Barth thinks that 
Jesus regarded much that was in the Old Testament as being not 
the express will of God, adapted to all men and all ages, but as given 
out of consideration for the ethical unripeness of those who were to 
receive it. Under the head of the miracles Barth does not discuss 
their possibility so much as their actuality, in which he believes, 
though he would not call them miracles, but wonders. He thinks 
they are the result of forces possessed by Jesus which transcend the 
physical. Coming to the prophecies of Jesus relative to his second 
coming, Barth regards them as referring to the time of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and explains their nonfulfillment on the theory 
that prophecies are conditional, and that in case of repentance on 
the part of man they have not always been fulfilled. Unfortunately, 
there is in this instance no evidence of repentance on man’s part 
which might have acted as a hindrance to the coming of Christ. 
This Barth seems to have overlooked. His discussion of the resur- 
rection of Jesus is also somewhat unsatisfactory. He regards it as 
the miracle of life as triumphant over death, and says that our im- 
pression of Jesus as a whole does not depend upon the clearness with 
which we conceive the facts of the first Easter morning. As to other 
points, he declares, against some recent writers, that it was the orig- 
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inal plan of Jesus to be the Messiah. He thinks the 
not well founded, but that the preexistence is a fact 
holds the average views of present-day German theologians 


Wilhelm Herrmann. When a great thinker, such as Herrmann, 
gives his views of ethics the whole thinking world is ready to listen 
This he has done in his recent book entitled Ethik (Ethics), Tii 
bingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1901 According to him Christian ethics is 
bound not only to describe the ethical requirements of Christianity, 
but especially to show why these requirements spring necessarily 
out of the Christian faith. Man, in attempting to lead the ethical 
life, finds himself hemmed in by certain limitations, and these Chris- 
tianity helps us to understand and overcome. The characteristic 
fact of the moral life is a certain unitary tendency or disposition, 
and this cannot be attained by one who, following the instincts of 
nature, strives after some highest good. It is not a correct procedure 
to deduce ethical ideas from something extrinsic; but we must rec- 
ognize the moral life and conduct which one finds at hand and get 
our ethical ideas from these. Each one begins his ethical life by 
contact with human beings who are already ethically alive. Through 
the impression of such a human being in whom we can have con- 
fidence there arises an inner movement which is distinguishable from 
all purely natural life. In the attempt to find the basis for this con- 
fidence in others we become aware of the moral law which at the 
same time appears as valid. This moral law is that we should desire 
spiritual fellowship with others and yet should be truly independent. 
The end of the ethical life is the realization of a communion of truly 
independent spirits. This law demands of us self-denial, that is, the 
subjugation of the natural instincts, impulses, and relationships. 
For this we need freedom, which appears to us in every ethical act 
as a great miracle. The recognition of this miracle compels us to 
take a world view which breaks through the principles of purely 
natural knowledge. The consciousness of moral duty is always 
found accompanied by the sense of guilt, that is, of a disposition 
contrary to the ethical ideal. So we come to the feeling that we must 
be thoroughly changed. Out of this internal difficulty we can be 
saved only by trust in Jesus Christ, who is to us a revelation of God 
Through the impression made on us by Jesus Christ a living, joyous 
faith is awakened by which we become aware of the forgiveness of 
sin and are made partakers of a new life. In this faith we become 
actually capable of the requisite self-denial and experience the 
necessary inner change. Through Christ also comes the power to 
distinguish the good and the perfect in conduct. This Christian- 
ethical life must unfold itself in the world: and gratitude for the 
redeeming love of God in Christ prompts the Christian to manifest 
his love to others and to become a witness of the redeeming power of 
God. This brief survey of Herrmann’s views shows that they are 
well worthy of attention. 
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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 

Evangelisationsfragen, in lutherischem Sinne erwogen (Ques- 
tions Pertaining to Evangelization Considered in the Light of 
Lutheranism). By Theodor Hardeland. Leipzig, A. Deichert Nachf., 
1899. Here Methodists can learn what a considerable portion of the 
Germans think of Methodism. By Methodism, however, the Ger- 
mans do not mean merely the system of doctrine and practice 
followed by the denomination called Methodist, but all that theory 
of the religious life which proceeds on the principle that the great 
masses of the people need awakening and converting, in such a sense 
that they shall know when, or at least in what general period of 
their lives, it occurred. To the Germans the Baptists, Presbyterians, 
and Congregationalists are all of the Methodistic type. In order to 
understand this book it is necessary to know that its author is a 
pastor whose absolute criterion is the doctrine of Lutheranism as 
held in the seventeenth century. This doctrine, to his mind, is that 
of the Scriptures. He believes in the opus operatum in infant bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. It is a sin to belong to a Reformed as 
distinguished from a Lutheran Church, just as it is a sin to belong 
to the Roman Catholic Church. With these presuppositions in his 
mind he goes about the task of writing this book, whose first section 
is devoted to Methodism and related phenomena. Methodism, he 
says, is a specifically English product. In English Christianity we 
find a union of the Reformed with the Roman Catholic principles, 
and since these two are in essence one Methodism is a manifestation 
of the Reformed Church which he so bitterly dislikes. Everything 
which caricatures Christianity, either in Methodism or the Salvation 
Army, is the natural result of the Reformed doctrine. The idea of 
the “society” is Pietistic; but Pietism is itself of Reformed extrac- 
tion. The “society” professes to be something especial and apart, 
and has a separatistic tendency, and the whole movement looking 
forward to the formation of “societies” within the Church for mutual 
religious aid is Reformed, not Lutheran, and hence to be condemned. 
It is perfectly evident that Hardeland wrote not only from the stand- 
point of his old Lutheranism, but also out of his prejudices, and 
perhaps out of his pride and pessimism. For when he comes to the 
later portions of the book, and has forgotten the red rag of Meth- 
odism, and is speaking of the actual needs of the German people, 
he finds that the very things that the Methodists do are the things 
that need to be done; that is, the multitude of the baptized in Ger- 
many are not awakened and converted, but they need to be, and 
in such a way as that they will know when it took place. In 
other words, it needs to be done, but the Methodists are Reformed 
because they do it. The suggestion as to the author’s pride and 
pessimism springs from the fact that elsewhere in his book he 
declares that to preach genuine Christianity to the masses is to 
cast pearls before swine, and that but few of the masses can be 


saved. 
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Das Mosaische Strafrecht in seiner geschichtlichen Entwick- 
elung (Mosaic Penal Law in its Historical Development). By 
Gerhard Forster. Leipzig, Veit und Co., 1900. The book is a disser 
tation written as a part of the requirements for the doctor’s degree 
at Leipzig University, and selected by the faculty of law as worthy 
of publication. Some of the theories of the book are, to say the 
least, interesting. He holds that among the ancient Israelites there 
was a time when every man avenged the wrongs done him as best he 
could; in other words, there was no common law, and the community 
did not undertake to interfere in the individual's affairs. This law 
less revenge- was later sanctioned by public action, and was then no 
longer lawless, except that each individual was left to himself to 
execute such penalty as he desired or could. But along with this 
legalized private revenge there soon went the limitation of the 
penalty to exact retribution, such as an eye for an eye. But as soon 
as the community began to regulate the revenge taken the whole 
community became involved in the punishment inflicted. In order 
therefore, to preserve peace within the community,the guilty one was 
expelled from the community, so that the penalty, when inflicted, did 
not affect a member of the community. As illustrations of such ex- 
pulsion he gives the exclusion of Adam and Eve from paradise, the 
curse on Cain, and the giving over of Israel by Jahweh to their 
enemies. It was a farther step toward civilization when penance, or 
outward expressions of penitence, was permitted to take the place 
-f the ordinary revenge. It first appeared in the form of an attempt 
to turn away the anger of the injured party. In communities where 
the revenge was sanctioned the penance might take the form of a 
money payment, which was then regulated by law. Since not only 
man, but also Jahweh, avenged injuries, the law of penance came to 
apply not only between man and man, but also between Jahweh and 
man. Sacrifices were intended to turn away the anger of Jahweh 
But as long as there was only private revenge and private penance 
there was no sufficient guarantee of public safety. Consequently the 
community, more and more, took the punishment of offenders into 
its control, and gradually the oracles by which such public action was 
governed became divine laws of a more or less general character, so 
that at length every violation of a commandment or rule of action 
came to be regarded as an offense against Jahweh to be punished by 
the community as Jahweh’s representative. Of the truth of much of 
the foregoing it is impossible to judge. The theory is at least in- 
geniously worked out; but when he makes the sin of Adam and Eve 
to consist in theft he certainly lets his imagination run riot, as well 
as also in many other parts of the book. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


Religious Orders and the Roman Catholic Episcopate. Official 
statistics show that about one fourth of all the bishops of the Roman 
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Catholic Church, that is, about 325 out of the whole number of 1,264, 
belong to the various orders. It will be interesting to «ee how they 
are distributed. The Antonians have 1, the Basilians 2, the Bene- 
dictines 9, the Cistercians 1, the Premonstrants 1, the Hermits of 
St. Augustine 10, the Barefoot Carmelites 4, the Christian School 
Brethren 2, the Dominicans 11, the Franciscans 21, the Capucines 
11, the Jesuits 8, the Lazarists 6, the Marists 3, the Passionists 2, 
the Oblates of St. Francis de Sales in Annecy 2, the Oblates of Mary 
6, the Oratorians 5, the Priests of the Precious Blood 2, the Priests 
of the Sacred Cross 1, the Priests of the Holy Sacrament 1, the Re- 
demptorists 4. Besides these, 15 of the above congregations have 94 
apostolic vicars, and 6 others 19 apostolic vicars in mission districts, 
all in the episcopacy From the orders there are also 42 suffragan 
bishops and bishops engaged in the ecclesiastical government in 
Rome. In addition, several missionary societies, whose constitu 
tions make them to all intents and purposes orders, have in the epis- 
copacy 12 residential and 46 titular bishops. Large as these figures 
are, they are smaller than might have been expected considering the 
vast influence that some of the orders, particularly the Jesuits, exert 
in the affairs of the Roman Catholic Church. 


The Growth of Social Democracy in Germany. ne of 
speakers at the recent Evangelical Social Congress in Braunschweig 
brought out some interesting statistics. In order to fully under- 
stand these figures it is necessary to remember that in 1878 a severe 
law against the socialists went into operation, and that in 1890 it 
expired. 

Year Vot 

1871 113.000 
1874 351.000 
1877 495.000 
1878 437,000 
1881 312,000 
1884 SF0.000 
1887 763,000 
1890 1,427,000 
1893 1.783.000 
1898 2,113,000 


These figures show that excepting at first the socialist law did not 
check the growth of socialism, and that since 1890 the growth has 
been comparatively slow We question, however, whether the law 
had as much to do with it as other influences. When great masses 
of people are considered enthusiasm waxes and wanes in all depart- 
ments of life. There is only a certain portion of the laboring classes 
that can be won for so radical a movement, and the growth may be 
expected to be slow henceforth. The worst feature of the law was its 
tendency to strengthen, by reaction, the anarchistic spirit among 
those against whom it was directed. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Tue International Monthly (Burlington, Vt.) for October, 1901, 
is filled with attractive articles, the first being on “The New Poetry 
of France,” by Gustave Lanson. It says that when Victor Hugo, in 
1885, died amid an apotheosis, it seemed as if French poetry had gone 
with him; and, in the lengthening songless years, some cursed the 
age of science in which poetry could not live. But a new generation 
of poets has arisen with original talent for producing works of real 
value if not of the first order. When things were at their worst the 
new school was born of a reaction. Men wearied of science; natural- 
ism with its ally, the Parnassian poetry, palled upon the taste; 
idealism sprang up once more; the soul became the fashion; lyric 
poetry became the vibration of the soul in contact with fundamental 
problems of the universe and of life; the Romanticists grouped them- 
selves around eternal ideas—God and nature, love and death, human- 
ity and progress; the Symbolists reestablished the reign of the soul 
and installed its subjective affirmations in poetry once more. Poets 
and thinkers, hearing the winds of mystery pouring forth from the 
heart of phenomena, moved toward light and life; they let the simple 
and sumptuous law of Forms and eternal Emotions sing itself in 
their work; they strove to give in vast syntheses, according to the 
strength of their minds and their heart’s good faith, a melodious and 
luminous explanation of the mysteries. The new poetry recognizes 
the aspect of eternity in the fleeting moment; in that moment the 
soul tastes the essential savor distilled from limitless experiences. 
The new poet presents the problems of life in vibrations of awe, not 
in discussions, and his philosophy is in solution in the waves which 
surge up from the bottom of his soul. Verlaine’s “Sagesse” is the 
“journal of a penitent soul; it is the crisis of the conversion of the 
sinner, the song of the soul, both bruised and joyful before the life 
whose mystery a ray of God has illumined.” Baudelaire is called “an 
exasperated pessimist, absorbed in the culture of an abnormal sen- 
sibility;” while Verlaine is said to be “largely the representative of 
religious humanity, eternally torn between God who commands and 
the flesh which refuses to obey.” French poetry since Chateaubriand 
had been sad. “Materialists, spiritualists, and Christians had cried 
out against the wounds, betrayals, and wickedness of human life. 
With Leconte de Lisle, Ackermann, and Richepin, pessimism had 
been installed as lord. To condemn God and curse nature 
seemed the function of poetry. But the new poetry held that Art 
should be one with Joy, and this was sufficient to dispel the aspira- 
tions for Nirvana, the apostrophes to nature as a cruel stepmother, 
all the rhetoric of blasphemous pessimism. Though still sad, poetry 
was no longer bitter and desperate, except among certain Belgians 
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with an imagination deeply tinctured with Catholicism.” As 
Charles Morice says of Art, so one may say of Religion: “She will 
touch Science with her foot in order to feel the certainty of a solid 
foundation, and then with a bound she will leap up on the wings of 
Intuition.” An article on “Art and Artists,” by the capable hand of 
John La Farge, tells of the peculiar methods and habits of com- 
posers, painters, and poets—how conversation helped Cimarosa, and 
Zingarelli began with serious reading, and Haydn worked steadily 
at his table at just so much of his task each day, and Beethoven 
worked as the spirit moved him anywhere and anyhow and under 
great difficulties. Beethoven toward life’s end said, “I sit down and 
think—nothing comes, I am afraid to begin; however, when once I 
have begun all goes right.” Mozart wrote, “When I am alone my 
soul is calm, satisfied, as for example, when traveling in a carriage, 
or taking a walk, or lying awake at night—then come the ideas to my 
mind. To say whence they come, or why, would be impossible; it 
is certain I cannot make them come when I wish.” What Delacroix 
says of the artist is true of the preacher—easy execution must be 
preceded by laborious preparation. Public work which seems to be 
produced as a flower blooms is the result of secret toil. These are the 
words of Delacroix: “‘To improvise, that is to say, to begin and end at 
the same time, to satisfy one’s imagination and one’s reflection at 
the same moment, in the same breath—that would be for a mortal 
to speak the language of the Gods. Talent hides its efforts. What 
we call the improvisation of the painter seems to be by the mo- 
mentary fire of execution, without hesitation; but without the care- 
fully made sketch beforehand, and especially without the outline or 
preparation carefully aimed at the final achievement, such a thing 
would be impossible, even to an artist like Tintoretto, the most fiery 
of painters in execution, and to Rubens himself.” The carefully 
wrought outline, the thoroughly studied sketch, prepare the extem- 
pore speaker for successful logical argument or for fiery, impas- 
sioned, and impetuous delivery. In various ways the preacher, 
striving ever for an unreached perfection, can sympathize with the 
artist. Beethoven, near life’s end, replied sincerely to the praise of 
an admirer, “What I have done is nothin; -far greater visions float 
before my mind.” 

The November number of the Jnternational opens with an article 
on “Ernest Renan and the Soul of the Celt,” by L. Marillier, trans- 
lated from the French by C. H. C. Wright. The idea hinted in the 
title is that there were in Renan two men, ancestrally derived, a 
Breton and a Gascon, the alternating dominance of the two natures 
accounting for the apparent contradictions in his mind, tempera- 
ment, tastes, and principles of life. But Celtic blood coursed the more 
abundantly in his veins, and gave ideality, fondness for romance, 
and passionate sentiment. We are told that as a young man he lived 
solely in his ideas, and with a frenzied belief in truth, loyal to his 
masters who had taught him something infinitely better than crit- 
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icism or philosophical acumen, even love of truth, respect for reason, 
and the seriousness of life. He also heard in his heart ancestral 
voices of that humble clan of husbandmen and of sailors from whom 
he had imbibed faith in the invisible, and to whom he owed “the 
preservation of his vigor of soul in an age without hope.” Renan’s 
eulogist says that he had high respect for the past, all that was very 
old seemed to him by that fact most august. He was a bold inno- 
vator only in thé realm of ideas, which was ever to him in some 
degree a world of dreams. In the moral sphere it seemed to him 
wisest to tread the path in which our ancestors trod. “Many excel- 
lent things in intellectual matters are young in the world,” he wrote, 
“but it is not so in the moral order. In morals the old is the true.” 
This moral truth seemed to him solid and impregnable. He said: 
“Necessary truths are above any attack. Humanity will listen to 
us only in so far as our systems coincide with its instincts and 
duties.” We are asked to believe that under all his irony and 
flippancy was reverence and seriousness, that in his secret heart he 
worshiped the Most High at whom he sometimes railed for His 
silence and seeming indifference, that he knew it to be the most 
absolute absurdity for a man to be angry with God, and that, in 
spite of his admiration for positive science, he never acquired the 
demeanor of a positivist but even felt in his heart a deep faith in 
the ideal and loudly proclaimed its reality. He attached the greatest 
value and most serious importance to all speculations upon the 
essence of things, the nature of the Divine, and the destiny of man. 
From his books might be gathered materials for a sort of Creed of 
the Critical School. Of his critical work which seemed to a large 
extent destructive, he said: “I have criticised all, and, whatever may 
be said to the contrary, I have maintained everything. I have done 
more service to the good by concealing nothing of the truth than I! 
should do by wrapping my thoughts in those hypocritical disguises 
which deceive no one, Our criticism has done more for the preserva- 
tion of Religion than all apologies.” Spite of his critical propensi- 
ties he was more romantic than scientific, more a poet than a 
historian; and his Life of Jesus was not so much an exact history as 
Renan’s own dream put upon the landscapes of Galilee. Speaking 
of the Celtic peoples, Marillier says: “Initiative is rare among them, 
as is that desire to affirm one’s self by one’s acts which finds its fullest 
expression in Ibsen’s plays. They do not display great aptitude for 
action. The Celt is not very capable of the sustained and method- 
ical labor of the German, or the burning activity of the American, 
or the conquering tenacity of the Englishman, merely for the sake 
of becoming more rich and more powerful; still less is he inclined to 
act for the sake of action—often he has a sort of physical indolence 
and heaviness of action. (Physical activity was always distasteful 
and almost painful to Renan.) He needs to be excited by some 
passion in order to work and struggle with all his heart, and very 
often this passion is, in a way, an impersonal one and always of a 
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religious aspect, even when it has not God for its direct object.” 
When we read that the Celt is willing to leave the world of fact to 
other races, preferring, for himself, to live in the world of dreams, 
filled with the countless creations of his fancy, we begin to com 
prehend how Renan, the Celt, came to write such a book as the 
Vie de Jésus, so woven of history and of dreams that it is difficult 
to tell what proportion is from the veracious narrating evangelists 
and what from the romancing Renan, who could not distinguish his 
visions from reality. 


Proressor Sayce, of Oxford University, in The Critical Review 
(London) for November, 1901, expresses his opinion of Dr. R. W. 
Rogers’s History of Babylonia and Assyria as follows: “Professor 
Rogers's handsome volumes meet a want that has been often ex- 
pressed. Hitherto there has been no systematic and detailed account 
in English of the way in which the cuneiform inscriptions came to 
be deciphered. What are the foundations upon which the vast super 
structure of cuneiform decipherment has been built? and what cer- 
tainty have we that the foundations are secure? are two questions 
that are often asked. But there was no English work in which they 
were satisfactorily answered. No writer had undertaken the task 
of examining the whole mass of literature in which the history of 
the decipherment is contained, of throwing the results into orderly 
shape, and so tracing the successive steps in the process of discovery. 
The work has now been accomplished by Professor Rogers once for 
all. And a most interesting story it is. From first to last the 
history of the interpretation of the cuneiform inscriptions is one 
of the romances of archwology. From the days when the Italian 
traveler Pietro della Valle first published some of the strange char 
acters found among the ruins of Persepolis and pointed out that 
they must be read from left to right, down to the time when system 
after system of cuneiform writing and language after language 
embodied in it have been deciphered and read, there has been a 
steady, if slow, progress, clew leading to clew, and one discovery 
opening the way to another. No link in the chain of evidence has 
been wanting, and each link has been well tested before it has been 
accepted for use. And yet the whole system of decipherment began 
with a fortunate guess of Grotefend, who was a classical and not an 
oriental scholar. Certain groups of characters in what was believed 
to be the Persian transcript of the cuneiform inscriptions of Persep- 
olis were identified by him with the names of Darius and Xerxes, 
and the guess, which was really based on a combination of historical 
knowledge and common sense, turned out to be right. But many 
years passed before the labors of various scholars in Germany, 
France, England, and elsewhere succeeded in determining the whole 
of the Persian cuneiform alphabet as well as the grammar and vo- 
cabulary of the texts written in it. When this was at last done the 
transcripts of the same texts in what proved to be the languages of 
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Elam and Babylonia were attacked, and with the help of the monu- 
ments that had just been unearthed at Nineveh the inscriptions 
of Assyria and Babylonia were patiently deciphered. How this has 
further led to the discovery and decipherment of the extinct lan 
guages of primitive Babylonia and Armenia—the so-called Sumerian 
and Vannic—the very existence of which was previously unknown, 
must be read in the pages of Professor Rogers’s volumes. Professor 
Rogers, however, has not confined himself to the history of cunei 
form decipherment. It is doubtless this part of his work which 
will have the most abiding interest and value, as it has been done so 
thoroughly as to leave no room for its being done over again. But 
it merely forms an introduction to an account of what monumental 
research has told us up to the present of the ancient history of 
Babylonia and Assyria. Stock is taken, as it were, of our existing 
knowledge on the subject, and, after a brief description of recent 
explorations, the chronology and history of the old kingdoms of the 
Tigris and Euphrates are discussed in detail. Professor Rogers 
possesses a first-hand acquaintance with the incriptions; he has also 
read and weighed carefully all that has been written about them by 
Assyriologists, so far as it bears upon history, and he has spent 
several years in examining and comparing the theories of the latter 
Above all, he is cautious in accepting evidence, and is blessed with 
a large share of common sense, which is as necessary in science as in 
the affairs of daily life.’ 


A crear, comprehensive, and judicious review of “English Theistic 
Thought at the Close of the Nineteenth Century,” by Professor Ben- 
jamin L. Hobson, of McCormick Theological Seminary, fills fifty 
pages of the Presbyterian and Reformed Review (Philadelphia), 
October, 1901. The article treats, in three divisions, of the episte- 
mology, the genesiology, and the ontology of theism, and shows a 
wide mastery of the literature of the subject. We have room only for 
this quotation from Professor Orr: “Religion is not an arbitrary 
product of the soul. Even in the lowest and poorest religions we 
see something struggling into consciousness—a want, a desire, a 

which is not measured by the extent of its actual knowledge 
of the Divine Religion we might define from this point of view as 
the search of the soul for an adequate spiritual object to rest in, 
combined with the consciousness that there is such an object, and 
with the impulse to seek after it, and when found to surrender itself 
to it.” And the following from John Fiske: “Now in all ages and 
in every form of religion the theory has camprised three essential 
elements: first, belief in Deity as quasi-human; secondly, belief in 
an Unseen World in which human beings continue to exist after 
death; thirdly, recognition of the ethical aspects of human life as 
related in a special and intimate sense to this Unseen World. These 
three elements are alike indispensable. If any one of the three be 
taken away, the remnant cannot properly be called religion.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Spiritual Lessons from the Brownings. By AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D., Author 
of Spirit and Life, Heredity and Christian Problems, The Growing Revelation, 
etc. 12mo, pp. 38. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, Price, cloth, 
ornamental, 35 cents. 

In this little book Dr. Bradford emphasizes two or three of the many 
spiritual lessons taught by the Brownings, of whom, he says, the husband 
was a profoundly mystical theologian, and the wife was an intensely 
practical preacher. Of the lessons from Robert Browning one is about 
‘Revelation and Life,” and the other about ‘‘Half Truths and The 
Truth.” The lesson from Elizabeth Barrett Browning is on ‘‘ The Secret 
of Service.” The truth which inspires, which is the result of vision 
rather than of reasoning, usually finds poetic expression. The Hebrew 
prophets were all sublime poets, and most great poets have been pro- 
foundly religious. Dante, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, the Brown- 
ings, and Whittier were all in a true sense prophets—voices for the 
Spirit to speak through. The music of love to God and man never 
rang more clearly than in the songs of Whittier; no teacher has spoken 
more deeply of immortal spirit life than Tennyson; the apostle John was 
scarcely more nobly and intensely mystical than Robert Browning; and 
no prophetess was ever more evidently filled with a holy and divine 
passion than Mrs. Browning. Both the lessons taken by Dr. Bradford 
from Mr, Browning are from the poem entitled ‘‘ Cleon,” which is called 
an echo from Paul’s sermon on Mars’ Hill. If God is, he should be 
known by us who have desire and faculty for knowing him; but if men 
are to know him, he must reveal himself. Man’s feeling is that if there 
be a God he must reveal himself if it be possible. This feeling is man- 
ifest in that teaching concerning all religions which Dr. George Mathe- 
son, the blind poet-preacher of Scotland, says is the characteristic of all 
religions. Cleon, who is a supposed Greek philosopher writing a letter 
to his king, seems dimly to anticipate the incarnation in Jesus Christ, 
for he tells how he has often had a vision of some God descending once 
for all to show 


The worth, both absolute and relative, 
Of all his children from the birth of time. 


, 


Browning teaches that the ‘‘ desire of all nations” became reality in 
Jesus Christ—the supreme and only adequate disclosure of Deity in 
terms of human life. The idea of a Deity revealing himself is in Homer's 
poems and in the hymns of the Vedas. To this almost universal ex- 
pectancy Christ comes and is recognized as God. No one by searching 
could find out God, but Browning teaches that there is something in 
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all men, a capacity for recognizing the Divine when it is manifested. 
We know God’s work when we see it. The stars are his work; the 
cathedral and its frescoes are man’s. There is no difficulty in distin- 
guishing between the flowers which are from God’s hand and the wax 
flowers made by human fingers. Man can recognize the signs of the 
divine presence and working; and sees them in Christ. The next point 
is that without revelation man is almost as ignorant of himself as he is 
about God. Before a man can know himself he must be permitted to 
see the plan according to which he was made; he must learn what he 
was intended to be, and what he may become. Well, Jesus is the ideal 
man; he shows us God’s idea of manhood; he is our pattern. In him 
we see what God is and what man may be purified and glorified into 
when, having submitted himself to Christ, he is at last presented fault 
less before the presence of the Father’s glory. Furthermore, Cleon, 
Browning's pagan, dreamed of a God who would use men as instruments 
with which to do his work; and that dream is the dim expression of a 
vague longing in the heart of man to be moved by the divine Spirit for 
some worthy result. And this Spirit in its fullness has entered into 
humanity through the Christian revelation, and works to manifold 
results. It filled Chinese Gordon and inspired him to his heroic and 
sublime life; it moved Abraham Lincoln and Alexander of Russia to 
emancipate millions of slaves; it helped Raphael to paint the Trans- 
figuration and his Madonnas, and Fra Angelico and Murillo their saints 
and angels. The Spirit which inspired John to write the Apocalypse 
wes in some measure in Milton when he wrote ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and 
inspired Coleridge’s ‘‘ Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni,” 
and Wordsworth’s ‘‘Ode to Immortality,” and Browning’s ‘‘ Cleon” 
and ‘‘Epistle of Karshish.” Cleon’s dream has come true; men are 
‘‘God’s instruments for all appointed work.” When God wants better 
dwellings for the London poor he uses Octavia Hill and John Ruskin to 
start the movement. When the time has come to send the noblest life 
of the universities into the slums of Whitechapel, Mulberry Bend, and 
Hell’s Kitchen, God moves Arnold Tornbee and a host of others after 
him who have had a rea! glimpse of the method by which the holy city 
is to come down out of heaven from God. In Manhattan once two men, 
named Riis and Roosevelt, ‘‘ caught on” to God’s plan and worked at 
it, grimly but gladly, to some good and lasting results. Men, as God’s 
instruments, are to reform evils, preach the Holy Gospel, cleanse away 
filth, and enlighten and save mankind, soul by soul. The Bible fore- 
tells a time when God shall wipe away all tears and bind up broken 
hearts. He is doing that beautiful work here and now, but mostly by 
human hands and through the sympathy of loving and Christlike hearts. 
The Word of Life will be carried everywhere, Christian brotherhood 
will banish cruel selfishness, hope will drive despair into outer dark- 
ness, saints will carry the devil captive at their will and destroy his 


works when Cleon’s dream is fully realized and God's earthly children 
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: 
Tennyson's sister.” Some one else called her ‘‘ Shakespeare 
ehter.” To be these and Robert Browning’s wife besides is to b 
he most eminent of women in the world of literature. And this woman 
was a prophetess and missionary of the ¢ hristian evangel She wrot« 
to Leigh Hunt I believe in the divinity of Christ in the intensest 
sense, that he was God absolutely.” The longest of her poems *Au 
ra Le ign, "is at once i s nvm t 
oO lai t Englis i 
fuag ¥ tha \ in t R g ind the 
Book.” ‘Aurora Leigh nd mise $ 
Mrs. Browning’s prescription for the solution of social problems Is / 
these words 
I programs, we who have no prescience 
I syst ‘, v vho are held and do not hold 
Less! sipping t of masses to be saved, 
I ations or by sexes Fourier’s void 
\ Comte is absurd,—and Cabet pueril 
Subsist no rules of life outside of life, 
No perfect manners without Christian souls 
The Christ himself had been no Lawgiver 
Unless he had given the life, too, with the law. 
Her teaching concerning the methods of reaching and uplifting the 


depraved and outcast are but her elaboration of a detail taken from the 
second chapter of Hebrews. ‘‘The man most man, with tenderest 
human hands, works best for men, as God in Nazareth,” she says. The 
epistle to the Hebrews says, ‘‘ It behooved him in all things to be made 
like unto his brethren.” Jesus shows us, in a human form, the perfect 
pattern of what man must be when God possesses him. God is love, 


and when he infills and possesses men they have a hand for friendless, 


eee ee 


ragged children, as Guthrie had; a head full of devices for the outcast 
poor, as Shaftesbury had; a consuming desire for the emancipation of / 


slaves, as Wilberforce had: a heart breaking for all who are in sin, as 


Wesley had. What an admonition to those who magnify unduly culture i 
ind refinement and the arts that polish life, is in Mrs. Browning’s one . 
line, ‘‘ No perfect manners without Christian souls.” And how fit for 4 
every one of us to adopt and forever repeat, are her acknowledgment | 


of the divine patience and her appeal to Christ for help: 


Alas, long-suffering and most patient God 


Thou needest to be surelier God to bear with us : 
Than even to have made us. Thou who hast thyself r 
Endured this fleshhoo., knowing how, as a soaked : 
And sucking vesture, it would drag us down 1 
And choke us in the melancholy deep, } 
Sustain me, that with thee I walk these waves 
sreathe me upward, thou for me ; 
Aspiring, thou who art truth, and way, and life, : 
That no truth henceforth seem indifferent, ‘ 
No way to truth laborious, and no life, ‘ 
Not even this I live, intolerable 
i 
t 
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The Incarnation is credible in presence of the sorrows and sufferings of 
humanity. Elizabeth Barrett Browning could not even imagine a Deity 
who would not reveal himself to his children crying in the darkness to 
know ‘‘ wherefore they were born.” And Dr. Bradford truly says that 
skeptics who approach this solemn and transcendent subject from the 
side of speculation would reach Mrs. Browning’s conclusion if they 
would approach it, as she does, from the side of human need. 


Unto Heights Heroic. A Biblical Interpretation. By GARDNER 8S. ELDRIDGE 
12mo, pp. 186. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye. Price, 
cloth, 75 cents 
A book which has wings and eyes, flight and vision. It is the 

offspring of a man’s soul, born, not made. The writer of it never 

thought within himself, “Go to! I will make a book to the end that 

I may hear myself referred to as an author.” An inward urgency 

impels, and he seems as one who does but sing because he must. 

What he says of Deuteronomy and Moses might be said of this book 

and its author, “The book is just throbbing with the man, and the 

man is at his best.” Other words of the author which we might 
use as descriptive of his own volume are: “This is the great value 
of books—not what they say, but what they suggest, where they 
lead. A book is a fragment struggling for completion. And that 
struggle, coupled with the character of the goal, is its pith and 
power.” How this book came to be may be read between the lines 
in the following confession: “Life is not an impression, but an ex- 
pression; something to be given, not gotten. We are not paupers 
begging our way through the world, whining when stones are given 
for bread. We are princes strewing our pathway with the largess 
of the soul. It was at this very point that life took on a new mean- 
ing to the author, that turned the world from ‘vanity’ into substance. 
‘Cast thy bread upon the waters.’ Do you want a better world to 
live in? Make it better. Cast forth what is in you, and earth, and 
sea, and sky shall change their hue. ‘Sow thy seec in the morning, 
and slack not thy hand in the evening; and the light shall be sweet 
to thee.” ‘When the clouds are full of rain they empty it upon the 
earth.’ That is the divine order: when things are full they over- 
flow and create a new wealth along their path—trees and grass and 
flowers. Pour out what is in thee and see if the flowers will not 
spring up all about thee with their fragrance and beauty.” Of like 
spirit are these words: “It is often and truly said that the great 
proof of the inspiration of the Bible is that it inspires. Yet, like 
most epigrams, the phrase will bear some qualification. There are 
other books that inspire us; inspire us with great thoughts, with 
true morals, with love of beauty. But at the heart of the Bible there 
is something more than morals, truth, or beauty. There is a divine 

Personality. The power of the Bible is more than inspirational, it 

is redeeming; it redeems us from self-centered individualities into 

God-centered personalities. It transforms a man from a whirlpool 
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into a fountain.” What page to prefer in a book like this is per 
plexing. One good page repeats the words in which Mrs. Browning 
describes and exalts the service which God's prophets render to 
mankind: 

Aye, and while your common men 

Lay telegraphs, gauge railroads, reign, reap, dine, 

And dust the flaunting carpets of the world 

For kings to walk on or our President, 

The Prophet suddenly will catch them up 

With his voice like a thunder—“ This is soul, 

This is life, this word is being said in heaven, 

Here’s God down on us! What are you about ? 


Of Jacob’s wrestling with the mysterious Presence, this is part of 
what is written: “What will save Jacob with his thrift from becom 

ing a miser? One thing only, the battle which is on between Jacob 
and the Angel. And there by the brook Jabbok the Angel con 

quered. The tight fist was pried open and the man passed into the 
prince. He rose into the mastery of life through the Master of 
life, the Angel of redemption, the Hero of the soul. There is such 
an Angel, Master, Hero; the One with whom you and I have wrestled 
at our Jabbok. Sometimes he seems to stand in our way; he will not 
let us go over; he holds us back and we turn upon him with all our 
force. Ah, this wrestling Angel of life! How he works in among 
the tendencies of the soul, and out among the opportunities of life, 
checking this ambition, shaping that aspiration, training the other 
desire. He makes the path easy here and hard there, the ascent 
now slow, now fast—the Angel we fear yet love, cling to yet oppose 
In the seed we plant in the springtime there are three things 

First, its inheritance; this is born a rose, that a bluebell, and this 
a pansy. Second, its environments: earth, air, sun, and dew. Then 
there is life, the mysterious Angel that wrestles with the inherited 
qualities not to change but to master them; that wrestles with sun 
and dew, air and earth, not to defeat but to master them, bringing 
forth the pansy, the bluebell, and the rose each in its perfectness. 
Just those three things are in the problem of your being—your 
native qualities, your environment, and the Angel of life bringing 
these into the divine mastery, shaping, breathing on them, and car- 
rying them upward into sons of God.” On another page is this true 
word: “The Bible alone realizes its ideal in history. Other litera- 
tures have failed in this respect. Plato spoke of a man that should 
come with the last word of truth. But that man never came to 
Plato to complete his philosophy. The artist idealized beauty into 
a god. But that god never became incarnate and visited the studio 
of the artist. Confucius bent all his theories toward what he calls 
‘the superior man.’ But that man never came to verify the theories 
of Confucius. Almighty God seems to have entered into a league 
with the Hebrew Bible that sometime, somewhere, the great ideal 
of that book should be realized in a person. Now, it has been said, 
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and most truly, that personality is the ultimate reality. Therefore 
the Bible reveals the Ultimate Reality, and is a complete book. 
Other books are fragments. They begin with a person in local re- 
lations and pass on into words, powerless words. This Book begins 
with words, the dreams and aspirations of the centuries, and passes 
on into a person, who has universal relations, an almighty and all- 
loving Person, and is complete in him. ‘I am come to fulfill.” The 
Old Testament Scriptures hold potentially God’s great thought of 
life, and Jesus Christ came to fulfill it.” About the Master's answer 
to the tempter, “Man shall not live by bread alone,’ our author 
writes thus: “Jesus did not make bread, for he came to make men, 
and men are not made of bread, as was made manifest in the ex- 
perience of God's ancient people. God had been making some men, 
and he hadn’t used much bread in the process. He had made them 
not in gardens, but in the desert; not among rich vineyards, but 
under the shadow of somber mountains. They were led not by the 
wheat fields of the future, but by a fire at night and a cloud by day. 
He had made them of words, lessons, visions, commandments, and 
discipline, sifting these in through the soul as the sun sifts through 
the chinks of a cavern till it is all glorious within. This is the most 
ancient teaching of God, that man does not live by bread, but by 
words—the lesson Abraham had to learn. One day the question of 
bread arose—he must have bread. Down to Egypt he goes, coins 
his soul in the mint of iniquity, and buys bread. But he learns the 
lesson and returns again to the hill country, there to nourish his 
higher nature as God whispers through the oak, speaks in the 
sacrifice, and looks down through the steady strong stars. Another 
day, when he and Lot stood out to divide the land, it was the bread 
question again. Lot took the bread, the fertile plains; and this time 
Abraham was content with the rocks, the stars, and God. ... And 
one day, around this very question of bread again, Jesus works out 
once more the old truth that man does not live by bread. He had 
just performed the miracle of the loaves. Then from the bread he 
leads up to words, great living words, and from words to himself, 
till the crowd melted away and only a few of his followers were left. 
Then he turned to them with, ‘And will ye also go away?’—where- 
upon Peter—Peter always bigger inside than out, always with more 
ideas than he knew what to do with, and more life than he could 
manage—Peter rose to the occasion, crying, ‘To whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life—the living bread.’” Facing the 
chapter on the Book of books, the Lamp for man’s soul, Browning's 
lines are printed: 
I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast—its splendor, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom. 


Unto Heights Heroic attempts to sketch the biblical philosophy of 
Literature, History, and Life. It exhibits the noble vitality of the 
Bible, its far-reaching purpose and power, its unique and unrivaled 
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place in the life of man, and the great fact that this ancient Book 
has alone kept pace with the progress of man, has never been thrown 
off the scent, but has ever held and still holds the secret of human 
development. It is a stimulating book. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers. By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D. 16mo, pp 

214. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

The author's “Quiet Talks with Earnest People,” noticed here not 
long ago, were for the laity, as these “Hints” are for the clergy 
In both the quietness is like that of a loaded Leyden jar, shocking 
to the man who touches it. The spirit’s pale electric sword flashes 
and thrusts at us on many a page. The young pastor of the Broad 
way Tabernacle Church, in New York, talks with affectionate and 
helpful plainness here “to his younger brethren in the ministry, for 
whom he craves a blessed life and a glorious work.” The purpose 
of these admonitory “Hints” is not censorious, but sympathetic. Dr 
Jefferson prefaces his pungent admonitions by saying: “Ministers 
as a body are, I think, the best men living on the earth. In purity 
of motive they surpass as a class the lawyers, in breadth of sym 
pathy the physicians, in fidelity to principle the editors, in self 
sacrifice the merchants, in moral courage the soldiers, in loftiness 
of ideal the teachers, in purity of life the highest classes in our 
best society. But ministers to be as good as other classes of men 
must be better than they. No other set of men make such assump- 
tions or bind themselves to such high ideals. A lawyer when ad 
mitted to the bar does not promise to obey the Ten Commandments 
A physician on receiving his diploma does not agree to practice the 
Sermon on the Mount. Merchants do not enter business announc- 
ing to the world their purpose to give their life a ransom for many 
If, therefore, both in spirit and conduct ministers as a body were 
not superior to every other class of men they would be a disgrace to 
their profession and a scandal to the world. More may rightfully 
be expected from them than from others; and much is received from 
them. The clerical body as a whole is made up of honest, capable, 
faithful men. But being human they are capable of distorted ac- 
tion, and their peculiar work exposes them to some dangers from 
which other men are, as a rule, exempt. Many a man in the ministry 
fails, not because he is bad, but because he is unwise or indolent or 
has a genius for blundering.” This book says that organized Chris- 
tianity can accomplish nothing unless its leaders are hardy and 
tough, that young men must be ready to endure hardness as good 
soldiers, that no one who is not willing to work like a slave is 
worthy to stand before the world as an ordained messenger of Christ, 
that easy fields exist only in the imagination of the uninformed, 
that all fields are hard to the workman who does his duty, that every 
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parish has its snags and each heart knoweth its own bitterness, that 
the “favored” minister whose life is supposed to be one grand, sweet 
song is found to be a heavily laden burden-bearer when one comes 
near enough to hear the thumping of his heart, that the difficulties 
and annoyances in a small church are matched by the complications, 
multitudinous cares, merciless demands, and intricate perplexities 


of a large church. “Woe to the minister who is looking for an easy 
job! There is more hope for a fool than for him.” “Constant men- 
tal application, as well as spiritual self-culture, is the price a min- 


ister must pay for power. When men cross the dead line under 
seventy it is ordinarily because they have ceased to develop new cells 
in the gray matter of their brain; and a parish soon discovers when 
a minister is trusting to his diploma or his natural fluency or lean- 
ing on early studies, having put his mind to bed. To be a preacher 
whom the years cannot wear thin, a man must be an everlasting 
student. He must be willing to drudge and dig and grind. He 
must trounce his mind whenever he catches it dawdling or slouch- 
ing or lounging. He must give himself soul and body to his work 
with the devotion and fidelity of a slave who has been redeemed by 
a master who renders to every man according to his work.” Of 
causes of despondency our author says: “A minister is subjected to 
an incessant nervous strain. As executive officer he is harassed by 
the details and friction of church administration. As pastor he is 
in constant contact with the sorrowing and the sick. The poor also 
are always with him. He knows as few men do how the other half 
lives. Numberless needy men and women slip up to him in the 
crowd and by their touch draw virtue from him. It is often with a 
dizzy head and a sick heart that he goes into the pulpit Sunday morn- 
ing to make a still heavier draft upon his vital forces. No man can 
vitalize others without devitalizing himself. Sermons that heal and 
lift have in them the red blood of the preacher’s heart. He may 
save others; himself he cannot save. It was physical exhaustion 
which cast Elijah under a juniper tree and drew from his heroic 
lips the unmanly cry, It is enough.’ But a minister who lives under 
a juniper tree cannot preach inspiriting Gospel sermons. An ex 
hausted and disheartened man takes the heart out of everybody 
else. At whatever cost he must give his nerves a chance to recuper 
ate. He must get away from his work one day in seven. Does he 
think that he can drive a coach and four through the Decalogue 
without paying the penalty?” Here is a protest which is not un 
called for: “There are ministers who have no conscience in their 
treatment of the men who follow them on a program. If given the 
chance to speak first they take all the time there is, leaving those 
who come after them the raveled fragment of a ruined hour. A 
mental state capable of such conduct deserves the investigation of 
the psychologists. Why the work of preaching the Gospel should 
develop in certain men the disposition of a brigand destitute of all 
fine scruples of equity and honor is a problem. The facts are clear 
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and incontrovertible. There are men who when asked to divide an 
hour on the platform with a brother minister will greedily devour 
the first half of it and take a huge bite out of the second; who will 
steal every moment they can wrap their tongue around, and then 
say to their outraged victim, with a bland smile, ‘I did not realize 
how long I was speaking.’ A certain Christian worker who has had 
experience in making programs is inclined to think that if five speak- 
ers are wanted to grace an important occasion it would be safer to 
trust five men chosen at random from the penitentiary to do unto 
one another the thing that is right in the division of time, than five 
eloquent clergymen taken from Christian pulpits.”” One of the most 
popular preachers and platform speakers in Methodism has had 
such an experience in taking what little was left of the evening 
after a prominent Baptist pastor had consumed nearly the whole 
that he vows he will never again appear on the platform with that 
man. Elementary morals must not be neglected. If a minister 
cannot be a saint or a hero let him at least be decent. For one 
thing, he must always keep his promise, meet his engagement, and 
make his word as good as any man’s bond. A certain conspicuous 
city clergyman draws large audiences, appears in many cities on 
important occasions, preaching with fervid manner the most highly 
spiritual doctrines, while at home his neighboring pastors of all de- 
nominations have proved in their intercourse with him that he is 
insensible to the most ordinary obligations, his promises are worth- 
less, and his iterated and reiterated pledge is as valueless as Con- 
federate bonds. It happens that this particular sinner is not of our 
communion. Another thing: the preacher must know books and 
feed his mind with them, but he must love and serve men. He is 
not a minister unless he is a servant. When he neglects the sick 
and dying, when he ignores the strangers and the man in need of 
counsel, when he goes toward his people with repining and returns 
to his books with a sigh of relief, he has entered On the road to 
death. He is losing the temper without which no man can be a 
true minister of Christ. No pride can be more scornful and cruel 
than the pride of a man who has lived with books until he has lost 
sympathy with men. It is as necessary for the minister to know 
and love his parish as to know and love his Bible. One last admoni 
tion: “Not a few newspaper men hold ministers in contempt because 
of their unhappy dealings with certain pulpit eagles who have clam- 
ored incessantly for the privilege of soaring in their columns. A 
minister itching for public recognition not only makes himself ridic- 
ulous, but throws suspicion on all his brethren.” The true minister 
will do his duty without fuss or feathers up to the level of strength 
and opportunity. Fame is nothing; serving God by helping men is 
all. Much of the best work in the world is done by unnoticed toilers 
in obscure fields. Much of the best preaching is done in pulpits 
which have no halo around them in the public eye. It is the plod- 
ders who do the solid and enduring work. 
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The Teachings of Dante. By CHARLES ALLEN DINSMORE. Beston and New 

York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

One of the most striking literary phenomena of recent years is 
the revival of interest in the study of Dante, not only in Italy, but 
in England and America. Translation after translation of the 
Divine Comedy” has been published, substantial additions to scholar- 
ship have been made, and in nearly all of our more important Amer 
ican colleges and universities courses on Dante are offered to the 
student. Even the general public has become interested in the sub- 
ject, and Dante clubs have been formed all over the country. No 
one who has once felt the invincible charm and the spiritual power 
of the “Divine Comedy” can fail to rejoice at this new interest in the 
great Florentine poet. It is especially gratifying in this day of 
promiscuous reading, when the Sunday newspaper, the cheap mag 
azine, and the flashy novel have monopolized to a large extent the 
attention of young and old. The book before us can be heartily 
commended to all who are interested, both in literature and religion. 
While the number of works on Dante is legion, there was a place 
for this book which treats of the “Divine Comedy” from the stand- 
point of modern theology. The author is a clergyman and has ap- 
plied to the interpretation of Dante’s poem all the help supplied by 
his theological and ministerial training. What we especially admire 
in the discussion, however, is the sanity and fairness of view which 
the author manifests; there is none of that tendency to sermonize 
which so often attends the discussion of scholarly subjects on the 
part of ministers. The book bears evidence of an earnest study 
and thorough knowledge of the “Divine Comedy,” and the author 
seems to be at home in his subject, weaving into the fabric of his 
argument various details taken from all parts of Dante’s great poem. 
Mr. Dinsmore’s book is divided into five general sections, which 
themselves are broken up into short chapters—a system which gives 
it a somewhat fragmentary appearance. The early sections dis- 
cuss briefly the life and character of Dante. The extraordinary 
concentration of Dante’s whole life into the composition of the 
“Divine Comedy” is well illustrated by a reference to Michael Angelo 
which deserves quotation: “If Michael Angelo could have devoted 
all his vast energies to the rearing of one immense cathedral, con- 
ceived in every detail from foundation to turret by his own majestic 
mind, adorned with statues to which his skilled hands had given 
the breath of life, all the pictures that ever came glowing and terri 
ble from his brushes ornamenting its wall and ceilings, and the 
whole crowned with a dome as stately as St. Peter’s, he would have 
wrought in stone what Dante accomplished in the ‘Divine Comedy.’ 
On reading this passage an involuntary feeling of regret comes 
over us that the great painter, sculptor, and architect, instead of 
merely admiring Dante, had not imitated him by devoting all his 
powers to the production of one supreme work of art. In the three 
last sections of Mr. Dinsmore’s book he treats of the “Inferno,” 
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“Purgatorio,” and “Paradiso,” under the headings of “The Vision of 
Sin,” “The Quest of Liberty,” and “The Ascent to God.” This part of 
the book is exceilent, and abounds in acute analyses of the nature of 
sin and religious experience. Especially valuable are the compari- 
sons between the medizval conception of religion as exemplified in 
Dante and the modern Protestant conception. Among the various 
points the author brings out we may mention the absence of remors« 
in Hell, the self-centered penitence of the souls in Purgatory (who 
literally work out their own salvation in fear and trembling), and 
the absence of the personal element of Christ, so prominent a feature 
of Protestantism, especially in these days of a Christocentric the 
ology. Yet in spite of these differences the author has a high, al 
most extravagant, admiration for the teaching of Darte, emphasiz 
ing the essential truth of his conception of sin, repentance, and self 
purification. All the symbolic descriptions and quaint scholastic 
discussions are translated into terms of modern religious experience 
=specially worthy of note is the comparison of repentance as seen 
in the “Purgatorio” and that of Arthur Dimmesdale in Hawthorne's 
Scarlet Letter An idea of the author’s breadth of reading may be 
gained from the fact that he makes frequent reference to or quota 
tion from Shakespeare, Milton, Browning, Tennyson, Gilder, New 
man, Byron, Shelley, Omar Khayy4m, Carlyle, Ruskin, Hallam 
Spurgeon, Edwards, Bushnell, Parkman, Victor Hugo. There seems 
to be little evidence, however, that the author has read widely in 
Dante literature itself. His study seems to be based for the most 
part on the “Divine Comedy” itself, and, if we are not mistaken, on 
the translations rather than on the original He has thus been led 
into making a few slips of fact, or into stating as fact what is doubt 
ful. Thus most Dante scholars are agreed as to the identity of 
Beatrice Portinari (p. 17) with Beatrice of the “New Life” and the 
“Divine Comedy.” As to Dante’s being on an embassy to Rome at tl 

time of the decree of his exile (p. 11), this is, to say the least, doubt 


ful (See Scartazzini, Dante in Germania, vol. ii, p. 341.) Like 
wise of doubtful authenticity is the letter to Can Grande della Scal 

p. 50), which Scartazzini calls “epistola di somma importanza, ma 
di dubbia authenticita” (Enciclopedia Dantesca, i, p. 703). The cross 


in Mars is red, not white, and Cassella (p. 117) should be Casella 
Yet these are only venial errors in a book which, taken as a whole 
is excellent. The personal experiences related in the Preface as t 
how the author came to study Dante are interesting, and it is hops 
that many of our ministers will be induced to follow Mr. Dinsmore 
example and study this “poem of the earth and air.” Surely no boo 
outside the Bible can be so profitable or so worthy the earnest study 
of the preacher of the Gospel. In the words of Dean Church, those 
who know the “DivineComedy” best “know how often they have found 
in times of trouble, if not light, at least that deep sense of reality 


which is more than light can always give, in the view which it has 


1em of the judgments and the love of God 
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Life Everlasting. By JOHN FISKE. 16mo, pp, 87. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

This little book makes a significant quartet with The Destiny of 
Man, The Idea of God, and Through Nature to God, by the same au- 
thor, embodying the reasoned faith of the foremost American inter- 
preter of evolution. It was the “Ingersoll lecture on the Immortality 
of Man,” delivered at Harvard University in 1900. Professor Fiske’s 
sudden death in and by the excessive heat of last summer leaves this 
as his last message to his fellow-mortals. He reiterates here, as in 
his Destiny of Man, that denial of human immortality is no corollary 
from the doctrine of evolution. He inquires how it fares in these 
exacting scientific days with that Unseen World which man brought 
with him when he first made his appearance on our planet; and what 
science has to say about that time-honored belief that the human 
soul survives the death of the body. The gist and sum of his an- 
swer is that science knows nothing against human immortality, and 
cannot to-day offer a single objection to it. Speaking of Moleschott’s 
often-quoted aphorism, “No thought without phosphorus,” John 
Fiske wrote: “When this saying was a new one there were worthy 
and intelligent people who felt that somehow it was all over with 
man’s immortal soul. With phosphorus you light your candle, and 
with phosphorus you discover Neptune and write the Fifth 
Symphony; how simple and convincing! And yet, was anything save 
a bit of rhetoric really gained by singling out phosphorus among the 
chemical constituents of brain tissue rather than carbon or nitro- 
gen? Suppose the dictum had been, ‘No thought without a brain.’ 
The obvious answer would have been, ‘If you refer to the present 
life, most erudite professor, your remark is true, but not novel or 
startling; if you refer to any condition of things subsequent to 
death, pray where did you obtain your knowledge?’” Against the 
materialistic notion that conscious intelligence is to the brain as 
music is to the harp, so that when the harp is broken there can be 
no more music, Dr. Fiske supports the opposite view that the con- 
scious soul is not an emanation from the brain, but from the Divine 
Intelligence which shapes and sustains the world, and that this 
divinely created conscious soul uses the brain as its instrument dur- 
ing its residence in the body, so that the soul is not the music, but 
the harper. And this view is confirmed by deductions from the sci- 
entific doctrine of the correlation of forces. In his little book, The 
Destiny of Man in the Light of His Origin, our author insisted on 
the dramatic tendency or divine purpose indicated in the long cos- 
mie process which has manifestly from the outset aimed at the pro- 
duction and perfection of the higher spiritual attributes of humanity. 
In his other volume, Through Nature to God, he called attention to 
the fact that belief in an Unseen World, especially associated with 
the moral significance of life, was coeval with the genesis of Man, and 
has played a predominating part in his development ever since, and 
he argued that under such circumstances the belief must be based 
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upon an eternal reality, since a contrary supposition is negatived by 
all that we know of the habits and methods of the cosmic process 
of evolution. Patient study of that process is likely soon, John 
Fiske tells us, to supply the basis for a Natural Theology more com- 
prehensive, more profound, more hopeful, and more cheering than 
could hitherto be even imagined. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


A Short History of the Hebrews, to the Roman Period. By R. L. OTTLey, 
Rector of Winterbourne Bassett, Wiltshire, sometime Student of Christ 
Church and Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With Maps. 12mo, pp. 324 
New York: The Macmillan Company Price, cloth, $1.25 


The purpose of the author has been to furnish teachers and 
students with a text-book on Hebrew history which would be “more 
consistent with the present state of our knowledge” than those now 
in use. Despite drawbacks, the author’s purpose has been realized. 
Nor have we any other work at present so well adapted to the need 
which teachers and students feel of a brief sketch of Hebrew history 
composed in the light of modern knowledge. The style of the book 
is clear and straightforward, and there is an ever-present apprecia- 
tion of the religious element in the life and literature of the Old 
Testament such as not only gives a sympathetic reader a sense of 
pleasure, but, as well, inspires larger trust in the historian’s attitude 
toward his subject. The period covered is from the early narratives 
of Genesis to the overthrow of the nation in A. D. 70. There are, 
the writer holds, no materials for the history before Abraham. 
Abraham and the patriarchs who come after him are assumed to be 
historical, with the exception of “some of the ancestors of the twelve 
tribes.” What is related of the patriarchs is not personal history, 
but an idealization of tribal tradition, from which we may, however, 
gather some facts as to the early locations and migrations of the 
Hebrew tribes. This idealized history, moreover, breathes the gen- 
uine spirit and atmosphere of patriarchal life. The Israelites are 
declared to have been in Egypt and the Exodus to have occurred 
essentially as the Bible relates. But the author, adopting Sayce’s 
view, holds that the plagues “were signs and wonders... [merely] 
because the diseases and plagues already known to the country were 
intensified in action and crowded into a short space of time.” Thus, 
the account in Exodus is also interpreted as idealized history in 
accordance with the previous treatment of the patriarchal stories. 
Moses is said to have given three distinct burdens of legislation to 
the Israelites: first, at Sinai; then, at Kadesh-barnea; and, finally, 
in the plains of Moab. In dealing with the period from Moses to 
David inclusive the criticism of sources on the part of the author 
seems to have been decidedly halting. The real significance of 
Moses, Joshua, the Judges, and the two earliest kings in the political 
growth of Israel is not made sufficiently clear and emphatic. When 
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we leave this portion of the work, however, we find, in what re- 
mains to the end, a concise and satisfactory account of the known 
facts of the national life down to the destruction of Jerusalem. In 
estimating the value of archeological testimony the author takes 
the position that, however valuable the witness of the monuments 
may be to illustrate the life and institutions of the Hebrews, it can- 
not be said to have confirmed the actual incidents in Genesis and 
Exodus. His judgment on the historical value of the Old Testament 
is one which appeals to many scholars as meeting the demands of 
the facts: It is Sacred History which “needs to be interpreted, sup- 
plemented, and in some cases corrected, by evidence derived from 
other sources” (p. 2) In the creation accounts of Gen. i and ii the 
author finds conclusive proof of an interdependence between the 
Hebrew and Babylonian cosmogonies. His position in relation to 
the deluge accounts is similar. We cannot, however, be sure of any 
such interdependence. It is more probable that the points of like- 
ness in the Hebrew and Babylonian stories are due to a common 
derivation from a primitive Semitic tradition (so Professor Jastrow 
in The Independent, October 17, 1901). It must be from lapse of 
memory that the author declares (p. 4) that there are no Israelitish 
monuments, inscriptions, or tombs whose witness might serve the 
historian’s purpose There are not many such, it is true, but what 
there are have greatly aided the work of geographers, archeological 
students, and students of Hebrew religion, and, also, it may be 
added, other recent writers on Hebrew history. We must assume 
that it is due to want of attention, too, that the historical worth 
of First and Second Maccabees is not distinguished on page 5. There 
are some instances in the book of what appears to be partial or com 


i) 


plete contradiction. For example: Page 25, “The ancestors of the 
Hebrews wandered southward;” but, page 27, note 3, “There are 
some indications that the Hebrews originally migrated northward 
from the desert region south of Palestine.” Again, page 219, “It is 
impossible to tell how far the story of Daniel’s career is historical 


page 220, “It is now generally acknowledged that the noble and edi- 
fying stories of the book of Daniel are to be regarded as haggddoth 

page 220, note |! If the story of Daniel be historical, it is 
strange that no ment of him occurs in any Old Testament nar- 
rative of the restoration, and that his name is omitted in the list 
of Israelitish wo! es mentioned in Ecclus. xlix.” The author 


thinks the books of the Old Testament were all regarded as “‘canon- 
ical” before the close of the third century B. C. In this he is at 
least a century earlier than modern conservative estimates (compare 
Ryle, Old Testament Canon, p. 189). It seems a pity that the map 
of Western Asia in Early Times, following page 22, should not hay 

been in perfect agreement with the statements in the text of the 
volume, for example, Tarshish, Cush, Rehoboth. Kudurlagarmar, 
page 31, line 11, is probably a misprint. The writer of this Short 
History is a high churchman, and it would seem that his views on 
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the origin of Church institutions have to some extent influenced his 
conclusions in the present volume. We cannot otherwise explain 
his view that there was an Aaronite priesthood with a Levite min 
istry in service at the tabernacle in the wilderness. Other points 
appear, likewise, to presuppose some such bias, as, for example, the 
declaration that when the period of the Judges opens the Levites 
occupied their forty-eight cities and had their maintenance provided 
for in the tithe offerings (p. 89); also, that Saul usurped priestly 
unctions and offered sacrifice (p. 128); again, the omissi 
that the temple was really one of the suite of buildings which made 
up Solomon’s palace. The like influence may have caused the author 


YT state 


to accept the traditional view as to the importance of the southern 
kingdom of Judah. The more important of the two kingdoms while 
both were in existence was assuredly the northern one. In his ac 
count of Josiah’s reformation (p. 209) Ottley says: “The influence 
of the hierarchy at Jerusalem was greatly augmented: the ministers 
of the local ‘high places’ were degraded to the position of inferior 
servitors or assistants to the priests of the temple.” There is no 
ground for the latter part of this assertion in either 2 Kings xxiii or 
2 Chron. xxxiv, and it directly contradicts Deut. xviii, 6-8. There 
was indeed room upon our shelves for a manual like this, present 
ng in compact form the history of Israel as it is now commonly 
explained on the basis of modern historical and literary research 
Kent has given us an admirable series of books which serve this 
purpose, but one volume is better than four, and there was need for 
the one volume. There are now so many shades of opinion about 
the results of the modern critical processes that it is quite impos 
sible to classify Mr. Ottley’s book in a phrase, such as once might 
have been used. Perhaps we shal! classify him as well as may be 
if we say that he is more conservative than Kent and a trifle more 
advanced than McCurdy He finds a very much larger historical 
element in the earliest portions of Israel’s history than has been 
usual lately, and in this respect represents the view which we con- 
fidently expect to see prevail in the end. He accepts unreservedly 
the Mosaic origin of the Decalogue, and, to our great satisfaction, 
naintains the historical value of Ezra-Nehemiah against Kosters and 
Torrey. Conservative scholars will not be wholly satisfied with this 
book, for the documentary sources of our biblical books are exploited 
and the adjective “unhistorical” (or its equivalents) plays no incon 
siderable part in the characterizations of portions of our ancient 
sources. But they will be quick to recognize the fine spirit of the 
book, and its keen appreciation of the spiritual content of Israel's 
religion. There are excellent tables of chronology (wherein are 
many things hard to be understood), appendixes rich in useful sum- 
maries of information concerning the sources, and good indexes 
It is a workmanlike, handy, and useful volume, the best book of its 
kind now accessible, and it covers a period of extraordinary im 
portance in the spiritual progress of mankind. 
11 
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The Early History of Syria and Palestine. By LEWts BAYLES PATON, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Exegesis and Criticism in Hartford Theological Semi 
nary. 12mo, pp. xxxvi, 302. With maps. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, cloth, $1.25. 

This is the work of one who has a command of all the materials 
needful for his task. He knows, and knows well, his sources, and 
shows constructive quality of a high order in the interpretation and 
composition of what they have to offer. The author has used to 
the full the published texts of the Assyrian and Aramean inscrip- 
tions, and in his copious employment of the Egyptian records has 
followed the best available translations. Frequent reference is 
made to the modern literature of the subject, and the text of the 
volume is preceded by a comprehensive bibliography (pp. xx-xxxvi), 
which covers the important articles in periodicals as well as the 
independent works of scholars. This department of the book is 
brought down late enough to include the third volume of McCurdy’s 
History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, which was published in the 
spring of the present year. In point of style the work has the ex 
cellence of clearness and conciseness, and no time or trouble is 
wasted by the reader because of any deficiency in the writer’s gift 
of expression. Taken altogether, we have a fresh subject treated 
with such satisfactory vigor and grasp as to make us hope that 
Professor Paton will continue his studies in this field and allow us 
to enjoy the results. Starting with the primitive non-Semitic in 
habitants of Syria and Palestine, the work proceeds to deal with 
the earliest migration of the Semites from Arabia into the valley 
of the Euphrates, whence it spread over the western territory as 
far as the Mediterranean Sea. The date of this migration is taken 
3500 B. C. Following this came an Amoritic migration 
from the Semitic cradle-land in Arabia. This current, it is con 
jectured, entered Babylonia at first, but found later its proper home 


to be circa 


in Syria and Palestin It reached also into Egypt. The supposed 
date is 2500 B. C. These Amorites effectually displaced the earlier 
Babylonian popul yn in the west and continued to be the sole 
dominant race there u the next great Semitic movement. This 
entered the Sinaitic Peninsula from Arabia about 1700 B. C., and 
from this region advanced to the conquest of Palestine, on the one 
hand, and to the con t of Egypt, on the other. In Palestine the 
name Canaanites <« he applied to these conquerors, while in 
Egypt the same ra W called Hyksos. The course of events, 
Paton thinks, makes tl identification of Canaanites and Hyksos 
to be the most reasonable conclusion. The final Semitic migration 
of early times is the Aramean, which took place in the fourteenth 
century B. C., and in its earliest stage is represented by the Khabir 
of the Tel-el-Amarna correspondence, and in a later stage by the 
Israelites. The home of these Arammans after they came out of 
Arabia had been the Syrian desert, and from there they crowded 
into Syria proper at Palestine. Concurrent with this Aramean 
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movement was the entrance of the Hittites, a northern non-Semitic 
people, into Syria. Later than the Hittites came the Philistines 
and other Aryan tribes from Asia Minor. These Aryan tribes at 
first invaded Syria, probably about the end of the thirteenth cen 
tury B. C., and shortly afterward came to occupy their later home 
on the lower coast of Palestine and in the Shephelah. They were, 
consequently, in the land of Canaan shortly before Israel entered it 
from Egypt. In the periods following the several migrations the 
historian of this volume has given, mainly from Egyptian and 
Babylonian sources, an account of the relations held by Egypt and 
Babylon in turn to Syria and Palestine. From what is given we 
may gather a good idea of the relation existing between the two 
sovereign states and their vassals among the Asiatic Semites. We 
see portrayed, likewise, the rise of the minor Aramzan states: Moab, 
Ammon, Edom, Israel, and the principalities of Syria. The advance 
of these states to independent power is shown, and then, as the 
Assyrian makes his hand of doom to be felt west of the Euphrates, 
we witness their gradual decline and final overthrow. The author's 
story ends with the rise of the Aryan Cyrus, king of Anzan and 
of Persia, whose appearance sounded the death-knell of the early 
Semitic empire in Asia. Israel is but one people in the early his- 
tory of Syria and Palestine, and in this work the history of Israel 
has been very properly viewed in its harmonious relation to the 
march of events in its environment. Seeking to write a compre 
hensive sketch of the ancient Semitic peoples, whose seat lay be 
tween the Mediterranean and the Euphrates, and using the Old 
Testament as but one of his sources, Dr. Paton has been able to place 
the Hebrew people in the complex Semitic life of antiquity as no 
previous author known to us has succeeded in doing. Attention 
may be directed to particular subjects which receive very striking 
treatment in the work. Abram and Genesis xiv; the Exodus and 
its incidents and personages; the choice of Yahweh and Yahweh's 
choice of Israel; the composite character of Israel; Mutsri and 
Mitsraim. In a book of this kind so radical a change as has been 
made in the date of Sargon I should have had its reasons adequately 
presented. Some discussions on disputed dates and analyses of 
records which have been introduced into the text break the course 
of the narrative and ought to have been placed in footnotes or ay 
pendices. The paper on which this book, as well as the previou 
two volumes of the same series, is printed is of too poor a quality 
for works of permanent worth. 
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Ma B. CHAPMA D.D., Author of “Land he Orient with an introd 
yn by Jno. J. Tigert, D.D., LL.D.. Book Editor M. E. Church, South. 12 
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Dr. Tigert, himself a man of wide acquaintance with archeology 


ind criticism, has introduced this small volume in words beginning 
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thus: “The publication of such books as Sayce’s Higher Criticism 
and the Monuments, Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations; 
Rogers's History of Babylonia and Assyria; McCurdy’s History, 
Prophecy, and the Monuments; Rassam’s Asshur and the Land of 
Nimrod, and others that might be mentioned, has familiarized the 
popular mind with the fact that there has been preserved a veritable 
historical record parallel, generally speaking, with that contained in 
the Old Testament and serving valuable ends of elucidation and 
verification. Sayce and Hommel may have somewhat exaggerated 
the value of these independent historical materials for the refutation 
of the predominantly literary and documentary hypotheses of higher 
criticism. Indeed, historians will find higher and more constructive 
uses for these records unearthed by the pick and the spade than 
those of mere polemics.” These are words of wisdom and sobriety 
representing exactly the spirit which is desirable to-day as never be- 
fore. But, we regret to add, they seem curiously out of place in 
introducing a book written in a totally different spirit. Dr. Chapman 
has written his book with the purpose of compelling archeological 
investigations to confirm the Old Testament history. His entire 
point of view is represented in this sentence: “Thus the revelations 
of the Assyrian monuments and inscriptions, and of the later Baby- 
lonian historian, corroborate in a very remarkable manner the Bible 
history of Jonah.” The purpose is a good one, but its execution is 
full of dangers to any but the expert, and every page of Dr. Chap- 
man’s book makes sadly evident that he is not an expert. He has 
evidently read Sayce industriously, for echoes of his work are found 
reproduced all through the book. He has also read parts of Rogers’s 
History of Babylonia and Assyria, for upon it he has evidently based 
the story in chapter i, and from it he has taken the allusion to 
Odoricus on page 5, which could have been obtained nowhere else; a 
sentence relating to Sargon (p. 58), and the date of the beginning of 
the “Arabian” dynasty (p. 59). There are a few allusions to other 
scholars, but there is a sad lack of discrimination in the use of 
authorities, the old and the new being hopelessly intermingled. To 
point out all the errors of fact or of judgment in the book would 
occupy pages, but a few must be cited in order to caution possible 
readers. On page 16 occurs the statement that, “This sacred day 
{the Sabbath] was to be observed on the seventh, fourteenth, twenty- 
first, and twenty-eighth days of the lunar month,” thus omitting the 
nineteenth day, on which a Sabbath also fell. The paragraphs which 
follow show that Dr. Chapman does not understand the views of 
modern Assyriologists upon this Babylonian Sabbath at all. On page 
33 we are told that, “The word Babel is derived from the Assyrian 
word Balbel, ‘to confound.’” As there is no such Assyrian word, one 
is led to doubt whether Dr. Chapman has not confused a Hebrew 
etymology in a curious way, or whether he is merely ignorant of the 
Assyrian etymology of Babel as Bab-ilu, the gate of God. The Tel-el- 
Amarna letters have proved a pitfall for many, and Dr. Chapman 
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proves to be no exception. He has reproduced a view of Professor 
Sayce concerning the letter of Abd Khiba (whom he calls Ebed Tol 
on page 53 and Obed Tob on page 54) which translates and inter- 
prets thus: “He [Ebed Tob] asks special consideration because h« 
has been appointed to the office, not by Pharaoh, but by ‘the power 
of the great king,’ whose temple was on Mount Moriah.” It is now 
well known that the “great king” thus referred to was a human 
monarch, and not the god of Moriah. This is bad enough, for the 
error might have been avoided by a reference to any of the recently 
published translations, but a very much more reprehensible state 
ment follows in these words: “But what is still more remarkable 
the name Melchizedek has actually been found on one of these Tel-el 
Amarna tablets.” This is false, for no such name has been found on 
any of them. On page 41 the Accadians are identified with the “de 

scendants of Cain,” and on page 75 they are confused with the Chal 
deans. On page 79 Tiglath-pileser II should be Tiglath-pileser III 

on the next page “Minihimmi of Samerina” is erroneously identified 
with Menahem of Samaria. On page 81 we have this surprising 
passage: “Berosus gives his name as Pulu, as does also Ptolemy, in 
his list of Babylonian kings;” but Ptolemy writes Poros, not Pulu 
and does not Eusebius quote the form Phulus from Berosus? But we 
have said enough—too much, perhaps—of the characteristic errors of 
the book. In conclusion, we can only say that Dr. Chapman has ex- 
pended much labor and no little literary skill in producing a book 
misleading in its method and spirit and fraught with danger to any 
who may unthinkingly rely upon its statements. To speak thus 
plainly is an unpleasant duty, but beginners in this study must be 
warned as well as encouraged. For them the best book is still Price's 
The Monuments and the Old Testament. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Why, When, and How of Revivals. By Bishop W. F. MALLALIEU. 16mo, pp. 16¢ 
New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye. Price, cloth, 75 cents 








This little volume is full of plain, earnest, and urgent talk on such 
subtopics as ‘‘ Evangelistic Preaching,” ‘‘ Wise and Timely Plans for 
Revival,” ‘‘God’s Prompt Response,” ‘‘ Revival Persistency,” ‘‘ Blind 
Leaders of the Blind,” ‘‘ Special Helps in Revivals,” “Pastoral Visita- 
tion,” ‘‘ Looking Out for Strangers,” ‘‘ Saving the Children,” ‘‘ Sunday 
School and Epworth League, 
It contains much sensible and godly advice from a powerfully evan 


” 


” 


‘Securing and Caring for Converts.” 


gelistic preacher who has made a practical study of revival effort and 
method all his life. Its pages are warmed by the author’s characteristic 
fervency. The book is sent forth because of a conviction that it is 
needed in a time which seems perilous and portentous because of con 
ditions thus described: ‘‘ Knowledge is increased, but private morals 
and civic virtues are far below the proper standard. The rum power 


was never more malignant, masterful, and aggressive than now; it 


ie a 
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antagonizes the kingdom of Christ constantly, vigorously, viciously, 
everywhere, and sleeplessly. The dance, the theater, vile pictures, and 
vile literature combine to corrupt and destroy our youth. By millions 
of our people the Sabbath is recklessly and flagrantly desecrated, the 
house of God abandoned, and the Bible despised. Here and there are 
eccupants of chairs in schools of theology or of pulpits in the churches 
who align themselves with the scoffers and infidels of this and other 
times and countries. Too many working people, toilers with hand or 
brain, keep themselves outside the range of Christian influences, and are 
becoming more and more of the earth, earthy. A thousand remedies 
may be proposed for this sad and alarming condition of affairs, but in 
all the range of possibility there is only one sure remedy, and that is 
the living Gospel of the Son of God, It will surely destroy sin and cure 
all human ills if it can be put in practice in daily life. There is abso- 
lutely no call for any new truth; the teachings of the Lord Jesus Christ 
meet to the fullest extent all the demands of these restless and troubled 
times. In the dissemination of those teachings there is no occasion for 
extravagant, sensational contrivances. What is needed is the plain, 
simple, intense, persistent presentation in all our pulpits of the whole 
round of Gespel truths. Then there must be holy living on the part of 
all preachers and professors. The unbelieving world has a right to de- 
mand that we illustrate in character and conduct the reality of what we 


preach.” The bishop deplores the custom of putting off till the so-called 
Week of Prayer--the first week in January—the great revival effort of 
the year. He says: ‘‘In far too many cases we have given up the 
months of October and November, not to speak of September and De- 
cember, to lectures of various kinds, to fairs and festivals, and nearly all 
sorts of entertainments, and have thus lost, in affairs of minor impor- 
tance, and sometimes of doubtful utility, the very best part of the year 
for public gatherings of the people, and have shut ourselves up to a time 
when we are more than likely to have exceedingly cold and stormy 
weather with roads and streets in a condition to render it practically 
impossible for most people to attend revival meetings if they should be 
held. This great and widely prevalent mistake must be corrected if we 
hope to secure the best possible results.” After pictures, taken from a 
pastor’s notebook, of a succession of miserable houses all blasted and 


mined by the damnation of drunkenness, the bishop exclaims: ‘‘ And 


ull this in a so-called Christian land! 
wrath every heart that is loyal to the Lord Jesus. What an unspeakable 


shame and disgrace that Christian people will tolerate and supinely submit 


It is enough to enrage with holy 


to a traffic which destroys so many homes and makes a hell on earth! If 
the drink habit is a sin, then it is the duty of all good people to remove 
the temptation to sit If the drink habit is a disease, then the deadly 
poison which induces the disease ought to be put entirely out of reac! 
of the sick.” May this book fulfill its author’s prayerful desire and 


many genuine revivals be promoted by its influence! 
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The Great Saints of the Bible. By Lovis AtBert BANKs, D.D 12mo 
pp. 351 New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye. Price 
cloth, $1.50 


The Presbyterian bookstore in a large city reported a few years 
ago that it sold more of Dr. Banks's sermons than of any others 
The volumes pour unceasingly from his pulpit. This is a companion 
volume to The Great Sinners of the Bible, both made up of Sunday 
evening sermons. The preacher’s purpose was to win people to the 
Christian life by showing the divine power to save men from their 
sins and to build them up in righteous character, as it is illustrated 
in the old Bible stories. “There is,” as Dr. Banks says, “an abun 
dance of real human blood in these stories, and it is only necessary 
for a man to study them until they become living personalities to 
him, and then, with perfect naturalness and simplicity, relate them 
to the people with the same earnestness and realism that he would 
tell a story of love or tragedy which happened yesterday.” These 
“Great Saints” will, as the preacher hopes, “prove inspiring visitors 
in the minister’s study and interesting and helpful company wher 
ever they go.” The sermons have such titles as “The Fulfillment of 
Love’s Dreams,” “A Friendless Prisoner who Turned Out Well 
“A Saint with a Crooked Past,” “The Five Wise Virgins of the Old 
Testament,” “The Flowers which Bloom in the Desert,” “The Con 
version of a Major General,” “The Horses and Chariots of the Sun,” 
“A Bright Man who Needed Making Over,” “A Politician who Lost 
His Infidelity,” “The Power House of the Soul,” “The Stenographer 
to whom Paul Dictated His Letters,” “The Man who Lives at Satan's 
Seat.” This volume proves that the Bible stories may be so trans 
lated into the language of to-day that they will attract multitudes of 
men and women who have come to believe that sermons are dull and 
unprofitable. The preacher of these sermons is a master in illustra 
ting spiritual truth The last of the thirty is “The Honor of a 
Gentleman,” from. the text, “And he said unto them, When I sent you 
without purse, and scrip, and shoes, lacked ye anything? And they 
said, Nothing.” It begins thus: “David Livingstone was once sur 
rounded by foes in the heart of Africa. His enemies were more thar 
a hundred to one, and they seemed bent on mischief. So far as any 
human foresight could see he was to perish there alone without ever 
an opportunity of letting the world know how he died. The sun was 
going toward its setting, and he thought this likely to be the la 
time he should see it on earth. He went into his tent, took up hi 
well-worn Bible, and turned to the words that Christ gave to ! 
disciples as a last love message before his final ascension int 
heaven: Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, ... teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, | 


am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.’ Livingstone 
closed his Bible and said, ‘That is the word of a gentleman, and he 
will never break it. He went to bed as usual and slept in peace 
The next day he was able to settle all his difficulties with his enemies 
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peacefully, and went on his way rejoicing. The story referred to by 
the text is similar. Christ had sent forth his disciples on a preach- 
ing campaign, without money or visible means of support, yet he 
had promised to stand by them and see them through; and now some 
time after he appeals to them to say whether he has kept his word 
And with one accord they declare that his honor as a gentleman has 
never failed.” In illustrative incidents this book is rich. 


A Modern Apollos. ; OBERT McINTYRE. 12mo, pp. 371 Cincinnati 
Jennings & Pye New Yo aton & Mains Price, cloth, $1.50 

“Ought ministers to write novels?” It is not strange that power- 
ful novels are written by them; that in England, for example, there 
should be Charles Kingsley and his brilliant books, and, in our own 


time, Silas K. Hocking, the Methodist preacher whose numerous 
novels have a larger sale in Great Britain than the products of any 
other pen. In this country the list of effective ministerial! fiction 


writers increases constantly. Space is wanting here to name even 
our Methodist novelists. Ministers’ families often run to this, as 
to other forms of literary activity; witness the Bronté sisters 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe. Our mind’s eye rests this moment 
on a certain brilliant essayist in Methodism from whom we 
expect the novel which we feel sure he is fated some day to write 
That the author of that charming volume of verse, At Early Candle 
light, and the preacher whose glowing imagination, poetic power, 
and vivid handling of the elements of life are so widely admired 
should give us this stirring and rapid story, A Modern Apollos, is no 
surprise. The same rare popular power which, in the pulpit, filled 
the pews is in these pages to attract crowds of readers. Like Bla 
Rock, Sky Pilot, and The Man from Glengarry, this book lies close 
to homely life and sends many a thrill through elemental chords 
It is full of racy human characters. At the opening of chapter ix we 
come upon the source of the book’s title: “‘A modern Apollos,’ what- 
ever that means,” mused old Brad Baldwin, the loom boss in Harley’s 
mill, an illiterate but important member of Millbank Church. As he 
wiped his oily hands on a piece of waste he continued to himself 
“I more’n suspicion we're in for a long spell o’ dry gospel in these 
diggin’s. If them ‘ere critical fellers who faulted the last dominie 
for plowing close to the corn don’t git a dose now I’m no profit nor 
son of a profit.” “Hello, Hi,” he shouted, “Come here and help me 
git this here note from Elder Hudson translated. It’s cum from 
Conference consarnin’ our new preacher. It reads that the bishop 
didn’t like the way we gaffed Brother Holt; but he wants to please 
us if possible, and by way of squarin’ accounts sends us a ‘modern 
Apollos,’ thinkin’ maybe the Lord kin use him to reach the sinners 
of Millbank.” Hi answers, “He’s probably one o’ these rippling- 
wavelet, purple-sunset pulpiteers. Of course the Lord can use him. 
He used the foal of an ass once on the Olivet road, and I can’t cipher 
out any sort of creature he can’t ‘use.’ 
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